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ANDREW DEXTER: FOUNDER OF MONTGOMERY 

Edited By 

William Warren Rogers 

The land that became the site of Montgomery was pur¬ 
chased at the Federal land sales held at Milledgeville, Georgia, 
in August 1817. Among the buyers were Georgians General 
John B. Scott and Dr. Charles Williamson. They were members 
of the “Alabama Company.” Also purchasing land adjacent 
to the Alabama River was an enigmatic Rhode Islander named 
Andrew Dexter. Losing no time, the Georgians quickly ad¬ 
vertised lots for sale in the “Town of Alabama.” Dexter ar¬ 
rived shortly to inspect his purchase, and with the financial aid 
of two other easterners, John Falconer and James G. Klinck, 
laid off lots a mile east of the “Town of Alabama.” Dexter’s 
village was named “New Philadelphia.” The two settlements 
| became rivals, although Dexter’s town was located on higher 
| ground and attracted more immigrants. 1 
i Peter A. Remsen, a native of New York, came South in 
j the winter of 1817-1818 to make his fortune. He finally set- 
j tied at Mobile, where he became a prominent cotton factor un- 
[ til his death in 1852. But his first visit was as a young man 
! in a new country. On January 12, 1818, he recorded, “I visited 
j New Philadelphia 1 mile back from the river. A high pleasant 
i place and bids fair to flourish. . . . Lots sell in this place for 
I $50 to 150 per lot. It has 800 laid out and Mr. Dexter is about 
to have grist and saw mills in operation shortly 5 miles dis¬ 
tant.” 2 The rivalry between the villages continued for another 
year, but a movement for unification was successful, and both 
towns were incorporated under the name “Montgomery on 
i December 3, 1819. 3 Despite conflicting arguments, there is 

'Wayne Flynt, Montgomery An Illustrated History (Woodland Hills, California, 

1 I960), 3-5; Clanton W. Williams, "Early Ante-Bellum Montgomery: A Black-Belt 

4 Constituency,” Journal of Southern History, VII (November, 1941), 495-525, 
“Bxtracts Fijom The Records Of The City Of Montgomery, Alabama, 1820-1821,” 
Alabama Review, I (April, 1948), 79-90; and "Conservatism in Old Montgomery, 
1817-1861,” Alabama Review, X (April, 1957), 96-110. 

*William B. Hesseltine and Larry Gara (Editors), "Across Georgia And Into Alabama, 
1 1817-1818,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXXVII (December, 1963), 336. 

1 3 See James P. Jones and William Warren Rogers (Editors), "Montgomery As The 
1 Confederate Capital: View Of A New Nation,” Alabama Historical Quarterly, 

XXVI (Spring, 1964), 2. 
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general agreement that the town was named for Brigadier 
General Richard Montgomery of Revolutionary War fame, while 
the county was named for Major Lemeul Purnell Montgomery, 
who was killed at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend in 1814. 4 

Little was known of Andrew Dexter, although his con¬ 
temporaries viewed him as an admirable but impractical 
dreamer. Poor management resulted in scant real estate profits 
for Dexter. He remained in Montgomery with his family, went 
briefly to Texas in 1833, and returned to try once more to make 
his fortune. A brilliant graduate of Dartmouth College, Dexter 
was far too much the romantic to prosper on the Alabama fron¬ 
tier. He decided to try Texas again and left in 1837. He got 
no further than Mobile before coming involved in legal diffi¬ 
culties that resulted in his arrest. He died in the port city 
that year and was buried there. 

There is no scholarly work on the founder of Montgomery, 
but on March 19, 1871, the Montgomery Advertiser printed a 
brief biography. The author of the sketch on Dexter did not 
sign his name, but it is highly probable that the profile was 
the work of Wallace W. Screws. A gifted journalist, Screws 
was a native of Barbour County, read law in Montgomery, and 
served in the Civil War. He saw much action, was wounded, 
captured, and gained a reputation as a war correspondent for 
the Montgomery Advertiser. After the war ended Screws began 
working for the Advertiser and became editor on November 5, 
1865. From then until his death on August 7, 1913, he guided 
the editorial policies of the state’s leading Democratic paper. 5 

Screws had, from time to time, a number of partners, and 
there were always reporters, but he did most of the writing. 
His piece on Dexter is particularly valuable. Obviously, a good 
bit of research went into it, and Screws grasped the significance 
of Dexter to the city. Dexter viewed himself as a failure, but 

Conflicting arguments about the name are in Montgomery Advertiser, December 13, 
16, 1875. 

5 Rhoda Coleman Ellison, History and Bibliography of Alabama Newspapers in the 
Nineteenth Century (University, Alabama, 1954), 128. Numerous statements at¬ 
testing the leadership and abilities of Screws include Moulton Advertiser, July 2, 
1885; Tuskegee Weekly News, January 3, 1878; Tuscumbia North Alabamian, 
March 8, 1878; and Eufaula Weekly Times and News, December 22, 1881, 
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he achieved more than he gave himself credit for. He was a 
banker (not a good one), a hotel owner (it burned), and all 
his business ventures ended in disaster. Yet he was intelligent 
and talented. At the end of his article, Editor Screws (who 
deserves a biography himself) asked the city fathers of Mont¬ 
gomery to erect a monument to the memory of Andrew Dexter. 
The suggestion has never been acted on. Montgomery’s main 
street bears his name, but as the following article demonstrates, 
some further form of honor and recognition by Montgomery 
would be in order. 

Andrew Dexter Esq., has always been considered the foun¬ 
der of the City of Montgomery. An extended sketch of him 
which is due to his memory, would doubtless prove very inter¬ 
esting to our present population. We regret, however, that 
such scanty materials exist for the purpose. With his mental 
culture and literary acquirements, he could have left ample 
materials in an excellent form but the cares and vicissitudes 
of his busy and unsuccessful life were too exacting on his 
time. Hence our notice of him must needs be rather brief and 
imperfect. Of our present residents, we can call to mind, 
Mr. Niel Blue alone,, who for many years, was an intimate 
friend of Mr. Dexter. 6 He knew him well from 1819 to the 
period of his death in 1837, about eighteen years. 


Mr. Dexter was a native of Rhode Island and descended 
from a family celebrated from the earliest times in that and 
other New England states. Some of that number were re¬ 
markable for intellect and culture, leading in the professions; 
others for success in the financial and commercial world, and 
a few were better known for their excentricities [sic]. In 
I his Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, Mr. Lossing relates 
| to White Plains, in the Autumn of 1777. While the Americans 
halted upon Chatterten Hill, the British, in close pursuit, rested 
for a short time, upon another eminence close by. An Irishman, 
i one of Col. Lippincotts headquarters men who was called “Daddy 
5 Hall,” seemed quite uneasy on account of the presence of the 

-i- 

‘Blue, born in North Carolina in 1793, had come to Montgomery when Alabama 
was still a territory. He was a leading citizen, and at thfe centennial celebration in 
1876 read the Declaration of Independence publicly without faltering and without 
| benefit of eyeglasses. See William Warren Rogers, Alabama News magazine (Janu- 

! ary, 1976), 8-10. 

i 

i 
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enemy. He had charge of the Colonel’s horse and frequently 
exclaimed, “What are you doing here? Why do we stop here? 
Why don’t we go on? I don’t believe the Colonel knows that 
the red-coated rascals are so near.” Paymaster Dexter, seeing 
the perturbution of the poor fellow said, “Daddy Hall, you are 
afraid! You are a trembling coward.” 7 The Milesian’s 8 ire 
was aroused at these words, and looking the paymaster in the 
face with a scornful curl of his lip, he said, “Be jabers! no, 
Masither Dexther, I’m not afeerd more nor yez be; but faith; 
ye’ll find yourself that one good pair of heels is worth two 
hands afore night; if ye dont call Daddy Hall a spalpeen.” 9 
And so he did; for before sunset the Americans were flying 
before their pursuers, more grateful to their heels than hands 
for safety. This Mr. Dexter was living in Providence in 1848, 
ninety two yeans of age. Samuel Dexter an Uncle of the sub¬ 
ject of our sketch, was a member of Congress from 1798 to 
1795 from Massachusetts and Senator in 1799-1800. From the 
Senate, he was transferred to the Cabinet of President John 
Adams, first to the War Department and afterward, to the 
Treasury Department. 10 

Hon. Samuel Dexter, father of the foregoing, was a gentle¬ 
man of moral, intellectual and Christian excellence. He origi¬ 
nated from Dedham, Massachusetts, where he lived till the 
Revolutionary war, when he removed with his family to Wood- 
stock, Connecticut, and where by direction of his last will, 
he was buried. He was a member of the first Provincial Con¬ 
gress in Massachusetts, but lived afterwards chiefly in re¬ 
tirement, greatly respected until his death in 1810. He founded 
the professorship; of Sacred Literature in the University in 


7 Benson J. Lossing, Field-Book Of The American Revolution, I (Cottonport Louisiana, 
1972. First printed 1850-1852), 631. Paymaster Dexter’s first name is not given. 

®The word "Milesian*' referred to a legendary Spanish ancestor of the Irish, and the 
term came to mean an Irishman. 

Spalpeen” is an Irish word meaning a scamp or a rascal. George Washington’s 
difficulties in New York, including White Plains, are well documented, but, iot 
example, see Don Higginbotham, The War Of American Independence, Military 
Attitudes, Policies, And Practices 1763-1789 (Bloomington, Indiana, 1977), 161. 

10 Based on comparative ages, it seems probable that this Samuel Dexter was the 
brother, not the uncle, of Andrew. Also, since Andrew's father was named Samuels 
it seems unlikely that brothers would share the same first name. See Biographicat 
Directory Of The American Congress 1774-1971 (Washington, 1971), 855-856- 
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Cambridge . 11 

The Dexters were originally of Rhode Island stock, branches 
of them removing to Massachusetts. To this day some of them 
are to be met with in Providence and adjoining cities and towns. 
Mr. Winthrop, in his History of New England, makes favorable 
mention of Thomas Dexter and Rev. Samuel Dexter in the 
davs of and during the Governorship of the original John 
Winthrop. 12 These probably belonged to the famliy that emi¬ 
grated from England. In his History of Rhode Island, Mr. 
Arnold gives prominence to Mr. Gregory Dexter. This gentle¬ 
man, in 1653, was elected President of one of the Assemblies 
of the Providence Plantations, namely, that of the Mainland 
towns. In 1654, he appears in the position of Town Creek of 
Providence. Again, in 1677, he is associated as an attorney 
with Roger Williams and Arthur Fenner in a suit about titles 
between the towns of Warwick and Providence, in which he 
was successful for the latter. 13 

At a suitable age, the founder of our city was entered 
at Dartmouth College where during his entire Collegiate Course, 
he was the class-mate of the great Daniel Webster. He fre¬ 
quently stated in Montgomery, that he was awarded at gradua¬ 
tion, the first prize while Mr. Webster obtained only the second. 
This seemed to be a satisfaction to him in view of the high 
position attached by his class-mate and his own comparatively 
obscure position in life. If he could not claim an influence 
in the councils of the Republic, he could boast with just pride 
of having carried off the highest honor of Dartmouth College 
from the leading intellect of America. That success in the 
Academic contest of his early days led him to assert that if 
he had chosen the political instead of the financial field, he 

u Josiah Quincy, The History Of Harvard University (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

1840), 296-298. „ . „ 

“The reference to these early Dexters was not found by the editor in James Kendall 

Hosmer (Editor), Winthrop’s Journal "History of New England ” (New York, 

i980). , , r, J J 

“The reference is to Samuel Green Arnold, History of the State of Rhode Island and 

Providence Plantations (New York, 1859-1860). Gregory Dexter was influential 

in the colony. See Sydney V. James, Colonial Rhode Island A History (New Yor , 

1975), 372, 383; James Ernst, Roger Williams New England Firebrand (New York, 
I 1932), 227, 233; Hugh Brockunier, The Irrepressible Democrat Roger 

1 Williams (New York, 1940), 166, 182. 
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could have made his mark in the Halls, of Congress and helped 
to shape the political destinies of the Country. 14 

When he quitted College, the Federal party to which his 
family belonged was in power under the lead of John Adams 
as President. His uncle then Secretary of the Treasury placed 
him in a position under him in this department at the seat of 
government. Here he continued until the advent of President 
Jefferson in 1801. Mr. Dexter used to recur to the visit of 
Mr. Jefferson to the Treasury office when he announced to the 
Federal Clerks that it was imperatively necessary to displace 
them with Republicans since “few office holders die and never 
resign. This visit and Commencement closed his connection 
with the Treasury department and Federal office. 

He retired to Boston and possessing ample means entered 
the financial world. Failing to obtain a charter for a Bank 
in Massachusetts he secured one in. Rhode Island where his 
Bank had for a time, a great degree of success. The bills 
circulated widely coming even down into the Southern States. 
The power of the Bank was keenly felt by other Banking in¬ 
stitutions of the country. Mr. Dexter caught the spirit of 
speculation and plunged in without due consideration. Among 
other ^ ventures in real estate, he erected “Exchange Coffee¬ 
house” at an immense cost, a building containing over two 
hundred rooms and at that time, the largest hotel establish¬ 
ment in the United States. The destruction of this costly 
structure by fire, uninsured, superadded to other unsuccess¬ 
ful investments and financial reverses left him insolvent. 13 
To escape imprisonment for debt which was then allowable in 
Massachusetts, he moved with his family to Windsor, Nova 

“At Dartmouth, Webster was a good but not a brilliant student. Not unexpectedly, 

! ? nUlan ! debatef - ** Sydney Geor * e Fisher * rhe r ™ e Daniel Webster 
(Philadelphia and London, 1911), 52; Irving H. Bartlett, Daniel Webster (New 

York, 1978), 23. If Dexter and Webster graduated at the same time, the date 
was August 26, 1801. 

“The fashionable Exchange Coffee House was built in 1804. It was easily the leading 
hotel in Boston, and when it burned in 1818, the flames could be seen 50 miles 
away. See Carl Seaburg, Boston Observer (Boston, 1871), 130; Samuel Adams 
Drake, Old Boston Taverns And Tavern Clubs (Boston, 1917), 108. In 1791 one 
Andrew Dexter, in all likelihood a relative of the founder of Montgomery, was 
mentioned as a director and one of the founders of Providence Bank See Mas^ 
Thompson, Moses Brown Reluctant Reformer (Chapel Hill, 1962), 250 
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Scotia, where he remained several years. Just after the close 
of the last war with Great Britain, he returned to the United 
States and resolved to try his fortune in the South West, 
at this time presenting such an inviting field for speculation. 
The Alabama land sales at Milledgeville, Georgia, attracted his 
attention. He attended those sales in July 1817 and without a 
personal inspection and with no other information than was 
afforded by the maps at the Land Office he purchased at first, 
the west half of the south west quarter of section seven in 
township sixteen of Range eighteen. 

In August, 1817, he also, purchased the balance of that quar¬ 
ter section. Upon those portions of land, the eastern part of our 
present city between Jefferson Street on the North and South 
Alabama Street on the South is located. 

Under the law at that sale, purchasers were required to 
pay five per cent of the purchase money down and were al¬ 
lowed forty days to pay the balance. Mr. Dexter started at 
once to view his purchase, coming through the Creek Indian 
Nation and through a comparative wilderness, over the most 
wretched apologies for roads and ferries. Mr. John G. Klinck, 
one of the first merchants of Montgomery and who died at 
Memphis, Tennessee, last year aged seventy-five years, says 
in one of his letters, that while he was halting at a Mr. Evans’ 
house at the fork of the road leading to Fort Jackson (about 
where R. H. Brewer now resides) Mr. Andrew Dexter and a 
Mr. Spears arrived both being attacked with bilious fever 
(Dexter slightly.) 16 Mr. Spears during his illness, was pre¬ 
scribed for by Dr. Dabney an eminent physician from Virginia, 
but died about two weeks after his arrival. Every attention 
was bestowed by Mr. Dexter and the family of Mr. Evans. 
After the death of Mr. Spears, Mr. Dexter proceeded to examine 
his purchase and soon returned, says, Mr. Klinck, being much 
flattered with the prospect of its advantages for a town site, 
and its central position for the Court House when the county 


“Fort Jackson was between the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers at the ancient site of 
Fort Toulouse built by the French. It was constructed by Andrew Jackson and his 
men after the battle of Horseshoe Bend in 1814. Like fort Toulouse, Fort Jackson 
fell into decay and was later abandoned. See W. Stuart Harris, Dead Towns Of 
Alabama (University, Alabama, 1977), 42. The actual sale of lands began Aug¬ 
ust 4, 1817. 
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became sub-divided. He communicated all of his plans to Mr. 
Klinch — that they were jointly to use their influence in 
drawing all the traders to the place intended for the town, 
which would necessarily draw the trade to that point, except 
from those on the road near Line Creek. Mr. Klinck advised 
him to visit Jonathan C. Farley, carpenter, and Harris and 
Andrew A. Laprade, traders, and Dr. Morrow, a practicing 
physician, offer each a lot gratuitous, and proceed immediately 
to lay off the town. He acted upon that sage advice and at¬ 
tracted these gentlemen to his puchase. 

Mistaking the land which he had purchased, he employed 
a Mr. Hall to survey and lay off the North West Quarter into 
lots. Before the survey was completed, he concluded to locate 
the town on more elevated ground which was really his pur¬ 
chase, embraced in the Eastern part of our present city. Mr. 
John Blackwell (uncle of the late Peter B. Mastin) made this 
survey and the arrangements of squares and lots in that section 
of the city as they now exist. Mr. Klinch says that Mr. Dexter 
gave him the choice of lots and the privilege of naming the 
town, and he adopted that of “New Philadelphia.” He claims 
too to have erected the second house here. Jonathan C. Farly 
having put up the first framed store house 

Mr. Dexter really was not able to comply with the terms 
of his purchase. He fortunately formed the acquaintance of 
Mr. John Falconer who advanced the money and became in¬ 
terested in the sale of lots. The patent is recorded in the 
office of the Judge of Probate of this county in the name of 
John Falconer, assignee. Hence it is that the first titles run 
from that gentleman. The sales of lots were made by Mr. 
Dexter who would prepare the deeds for Mr. Falconer’s signa¬ 
ture. He also assumed a share in the erection of buildings. 

* 

Notwithstanding his rapid sales of lots at fair prices, 
Mr. Dexter seemed to be continually involved in debts, and 
law suits. He was endowed with energy and perseverance 
combined with unusual intelligence but he was visionary; 
too sanguine without a due amount of business prudence and 
foresight. His calculations on paper were splendid and con¬ 
vincing to him but he could not manage to realize them in 
practice. Hence the major' part of his grand purchases of land 
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in our present city passed from his possession with scarcely 
any lasting profit to him. 

Disappointed here and smitten by the Texas fever, in 1833, 
he visited the Eastern part of Texas from which he wrote back 
most glowing accounts. Upon his return, he resolved to dispose 
of the remainder of his real estate in this city and try his 
fortune in that new country. Many of his lots, he swapped off 
to merchants here for dry goods. He was overreached in that 
trade by having old goods palmed upon him which had lain 
on the shelves for years. This last transaction about closed 
him out financially. He was arrested in Mobile for a small 
debt, and while under arrest for the same, as was then allowed, 
sometime during 1837, he died. 

Mr. Dexter, when he retired from the Treasury Department 
to Boston, married Miss Charlotte Authorpe Morton, sister of 
Governor Morton. 17 Coming himself from an influential Fed¬ 
eralist family, and by marriage connecting himself with one 
of the leading Republican or Jeffersonian families, he often 
wondered why he had not made better use of his double ad¬ 
vantage politically. He was frequently heard to lament, when 
worried for debts, the inferior position he occupied, notwith¬ 
standing the advantages of high family connection, compared 
with that attained by Daniel Webster, without wealth or family 
influence, whom he had outstripped at College. His amiable 
and accomplished consort died in Montgomery, August 17th, 
1819, and was among the first females interred in our beautiful 
cemetery, the west end or old part of which her husband had 
presented to the town for a burying ground. 

Mr. Dexter’s sons were well and favorably known to many 
of our present citizens, Andrew Alfred and Samuel. The latter 
was engaged in business at Mobile when he died. The former 
was the first Chief Engineer of the Montgomery and West 
Point Railroad. He had been formerly engaged in the con¬ 
struction of the Charleston and Hamburg Railroad. Few men 
were his equal in the engineering profession in the South, 
and his mental abilities and culture were of a high order. His 
widow and children, the latter, grandchildren of the founder 

"For a sketch of Morton see Dumas Malone (Editor), Dictionary of American 
Biography, XIII (New York, 1934), 259*260. 
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of Montgomery, still reside here. We cannot close this hur¬ 
ried and imperfect sketch, without expressing the opinion that 
our city will fail in its duty and a proper respect for the 
memory of its founder, if it does not erect a suitable monument 
in our Cemetery to perpetuate his name and fame. True, it 
is impossible to identify his grave in Mobile and re-inter his 
remains, but a lofty column can be erected in a conspicuous 
part of the Cemetery. The present City authorities by giving 
this matter immediate attention and thus making amends for 
the past oversight or neglect on the part of their predecessor*, 
will receive the plaudits of the citizens. 
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DEFENDER OF THE VOTELESS: JOSEPH C. MANNING 
VIEWS THE DISFRANCHISEMENT ERA IN ALABAMA 

by 

Paul M. Pruitt, Jr. 

In November 1901 the voters of Alabama adopted a new 
constitution by an official count of 108,613 to 81,734. The 
document contained stringent poll tax and literacy require¬ 
ments, and was patently designed to disfranchise ninety-nine 
per cent of the state’s black citizens. In addition, though 
future United States Senator Tom Heflin and other pro-con¬ 
stitution spokesmen ostenatiously wrapped themselves in the 
mantle of white supremacy, it was no secret that the suffrage 
standards would disfranchise thousands of hill country yeomen. 
As one North Alabama editor matter-of-factly noted, such 
extreme measures were deemed necessary by the Black Belt 
political bosses of Alabama in order “to perpetuate the power 
of the Democratic Party.” The men whose voices were to be 
silenced, black and white, were almost entirely Republicans 
or Populists, members of the very groups which had repeatedly 
united, during the tumultuous 1890’s, to challenge Bourbon 
rule. The Constitutional Convention of 1901, dominated by 
planters, lien-merchants, and representatives of New South 
Industrialism, mad ea conscious decision to follow the lead 
of other Southern states in discarding the traditional means 
of overcoming insurgency — namely, ballot box stuffing. But 
Democratic leaders made sure that the old methods went out 
in a blaze of glory. The November margin of victory was 
provided by returns from eleven Black Belt counties where, 
as Republican Postmaster Joseph C. Manning reported, the 
great majority of “Negroes were recorded as having voted to 
disfranchise themselves.” With a convincing show of force, 
the Democratic Party had delivered Alabama into the hands of 
“the virtuous and the intelligent.” The black editor of the 
Huntsville Journal spoke the truth when he cried outIt is 
good bye with the poor white folks and niggers now, for the 
train of disfranchisement is on the rail.” 1 

1 Sheldon Hackney, Populism to Progressivism in Alabama (Princeton, 1969), 175- 
229; C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South (Baton Rouge, 1951), 321- 
349; Joseph Columbus Manning, The Fadeout of Populism: Pot and Kettle tn 
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MR. JOSEPH C. MANNING. 

Will address the colored citizens of Montgomery soon 
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The twentieth-century South is often depicted as a place 
in which demagogic politicians, often ex-Populists or populistic 
Democrats, divert the white masses with attacks cm the good 
name and civil rights of helpless blacks. The stereotype has 
a basis in fact, for as Postmaster Manning once wrote, the 
planter-merchant “Oligarchy” employed the Negro “as a politi¬ 
cal scape-goat, that he, in his unfortunate condition, . . . 
[might] condone and cloak the political rascality of those who 
usurp the control of government from both white and blacks.” 2 
Yet as these words suggest, there were white men who resisted 
the politics of hate, who refused to submit to what Manning 
called a “shotgun setting” of political tyranny; and often such 
men, by clear-headed observation of the evils of biracial dis¬ 
franchisement, became lifelong advocates of ballot freedom and 
human rights. The following is part of the story of one such 
individual. 

In January, 1901, when Joseph Columbus Manning took 
over as Postmaster of Alexander City, a thriving central Ala¬ 
bama railroad town, he had behind him almost a decade of 
political activity. The slight, angular Manning, sandy-haired 
and just thirty-one, had made his reputation as the founder 
and “Evangel” of the state People’s Party. Counted out time 
and again by an entrenched Democracy, he and his cohorts 
campaigned persuasively for “a free ballot and a fair count”; 
Manning “encouraged to the front hundreds of country orators 
who sprang up amazingly, many of them with the guts and 
gizzard ... to make it mighty disconcerting for the old-time 
local Democratic Party leaders.” 3 From 1894 to 1896 the na- 

Combat (New York, 1928), 49-50; Rockford People’s Courier, July 11, 1901, and 
the Camp Hill Times, July 12, 1901; Joseph C. Manning, Letting the South Alone: 
Class Government that Defrauds Whites and Blacks (Birmingham, 1903), 6-7, 9, 
Dallas County, with a voting-age male population of 2,525 whites and 9,871 blacks, 

i voted for the new constitution by a count of 8,125 to 235. 

Joseph C. Manning, The Rise and Reign of the Bourbon Oligarchy (Birmingham, 
1904), 18-21. See W. J. Cash, The Mind of the South (1941; reprinted, New 
York, 1969), 252-263, and C. Vann Woodward, The Strange Career of Jim Crow 

j (2nd rev. ed.; New York, 1969), 67-109. 

"Joseph C. Manning, From Five To Twenty-Five, His Early Life As Recalled by Joseph 

Columbus Manning (New York, 1929), 38-39; William Warren Rogers, The One- 

| Gallused Rebellion: Agrarianism in Alabama, 1865-1896 (Baton Rouge, 1970), 
189, 207, 230-243; Paul M. Pruitt, Jr., *'A Changing of the Guard: Joseph C. 

I Manning and Populist Strategy in the Fall of 1894,” Alabama Historical Quarterly, 

} XL (Spring and Summer, 1978), 20-36. 
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tional People’s Party sought an alliance with the national 
Democracy, to the dismay of most Southern Populists — yet 
even so, Manning’s exposures of Black Belt vote frauds were 
instrumental in electing and seating two Populist and two 
Republican congressmen from Alabama in the Fifty-fourth 
Congress. Realizing that the People’s Party was faltering, 
Manning joined the ranks of the Republicans, serving as Ala¬ 
bama correspondent for the New Orleans Daily litem, an im¬ 
portant Republican organ. Both as a newspaperman and later 
as a postmaster, he worked with anti-constitution Republicans, 
Populists, and Democrats against the disfranchisement move¬ 
ment which threatened the state. Of the document adopted in 
1901, he commented that it was the work of a “stupendous 
partisan machine,” and concluded that “not in all the history 
of . . . civilized men can there be found a parallel to the 
depravity to which this Alabama autocracy . . . has come.” 4 
For the remainder of his time in Alexander City, he would 
be without real power to change the currents of life in Ala¬ 
bama. But as an observer, and as an official forced to deal 
with the day-to-day inequities of life in a class-oriented, racist 
society, he grew. In the end he became a bold pamphleteer, 
an experienced civil rights lobbyist, a clear voice of conscience. 
And in many respects, the growth which followed defeat began 
in the Alexander City Post Office lobby. 

Manning had always sympathized with the bulldozed black 
voters of the South. As a Populist he had scoffed at the theory 
that ballot box-stuffing was necessary to prevent “Negro 
domination,” saying: “The domination we have to fear is 
that of the man with a black heart, without special reference 
to hide .” J Now, all his instincts of fair play were aroused 
as he saw “the colored people who came in for mail . . . huddle 
in a corner until all whites were waited upon.” This was a 
challenge he could meet directly, and so, as he later recalled, 
he “went into the office lobby for two or three days, telling 
those who came for mail to get in line as they came — first 
come, first served, old or young, black or white.” Manning 
had a commanding presence, and he was able to persuade the 

‘Lawrence Goodwyn, Democratic Promise: The Populist Movement in America (New 
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startled townsfolk to accept the new system. They were not 
pleased, though, when he ordered his young lady clerk to begin 
calling black customers by their proper titles; he had, in fact, 
speedily decided not to tolerate the standards practice of speak¬ 
ing to black men and women, ministers and school principals, 
as though they were children. “You can just drop the Molly, 
Mandy, Dick stuff,” he told his employee. “You can treat all 
patrons alike.” These instructions touched upon all the chords 
of racial and sexual paranoia prevalent among many of the 
“best people,” and for a time there was an angry “yak-yak” 
around town. Eventually, overt opposition to the new reign 
of courtesy slacked off, particularly after the clerk’s mother, 
a Southern woman with democratic sensibilities of her own, 
told Manning that he was in the right. With the support of 
such level-headed white folks, he had won a small victory for 
fair treatment of human beings. 6 

! 

| With the passage of time, Joseph Manning became even 
more assertive, more willing to “rub the fur the wrong way. in 
! Alexander City. Whatever the Constitution of Alabama might 
j say, he devoutly believed that “God intended . . . every man [to] 
j have equal opportunity under the law.” Because he was pre- 
j pared to act upon this principle, Manning increasingly served 
as an advocate and spokesman for the town s black population. 

| in 1902, for example, he learned that local officials had placed 
only one Alexander City Negro on the voting lists, though 
hundreds of black men were of voting age. One black leader 
was “repeatedly told that the registrars were not registering 
that day,” Manning subsequently wrote, observing that many 
| “Negroes of property and good standing were humiliated by 
1 the same treatment.” Incensed, he gathered together a num- 
| her of the applicants and, according to a testimonial drawn up 
1 at a meeting of black citizens, led them ‘ to the registration 
I officers and made personal plea for fair treatment. Finally 
about twenty Negroes were entered on the city rolls. 7 On 
another occasion Manning encouraged two black men, one a 

9 J.C. Manning to Walter White, December 20, 1928, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People Papers, Library of Congress. White was an NAACP 
official who befriended Manning during his last illness, 1928-1930. 

■! The Crisis: A Magazine of the Darker Races, II (August, 1911), 150; Petition by 
I the "Undersigned Colored Citizens of Alexander City,” sent to Booker T. Washing- 
| ton, November 17, 1904, in the Booker T. Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 
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veteran of the Spanish-American War and the other a land¬ 
owning farmer, in their aim of founding a general store. It 
was soon apparent that the white storekeepers of Alexander 
City were unhappy as the prospect of losing some of their 
black trade; nevertheless, the two men opened their business 
in a downtown building secured from a sympathetic property- 
owner, and Manning was one of their first customers. For his 
pains, for standing up for equality of opportunity, he “caught 
the devil in criticism” from those supply merchants, staunch 
defenders of white solidarity and social segregation, whose 
monopoly control over black consumers was being threatened. 
He had personally crossed the color line to strike a blow for 
the independence of black people, an offense not to be forgotten. 8 

There is no doubt that Manning tried to become part of 
the social and civic life of his town. He was an active member 
of the Methodist Church, and a founder of the Industrial and 
Development Association of Alexander City; indeed, for a time 
he was responsible for the Association’s autumn “Street Fair 
and Farmer’s Jubilee.” After a disastrous fire of June, 1902, 
destroyed more than thirty buildings, Postmaster Manning was 
the first to get to a working telegraph wire; soon, under his 
direction, food and supplies were arriving from Birmingham 
and Montgomery. His devotion to duty naturally earned him 
praise from the solid citizens of the community. One pre¬ 
viously dubious businessman wrote that Manning “has been 
kind, accommodating, . . . and has given us by far the best 
service we have ever had.” 9 Yet “Joe” never felt secure in 
the esteem of his neighbors. Years later he stated that his civic 
heroics were among the “few things that held to me enough 
people to enable my living in Alexander City, in the face of 
my views.” Mere attempts to be even-handed with members 
of both races, he had found, were enough to raise angry pro¬ 
tests. Still, he simply could not forbear from criticizing a 
growing number of blatant legal- persecutions — such as a 


8 J.C. Manning to Walter White, December 20, 1928, NAACP Papers; Guion Griffis 
Johnson, "The Ideology of White Supremacy,” in Dewey Grantham, ed., The South 
and the Sectional Image (New York, 1967), 56-78. 
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twenty-year prisoh term given in 1905 to one Josh Grimes of 
Alexander City, a “black brute” who had allegedly wrenched 
the arm of a little white girl. From his dealings with a variety 
of black folk, Manning knew that they were not “a menace 
to American civilization,” as Democratic politicians and apolo¬ 
gists claimed; rather, most blacks were striving “amid diffi¬ 
culties known only to God and them, to raise the standard 
of their people.” Worse culprits by far were the respectable 
citizens of Alexander City and other towns — middle class 
whites who, in the belief that “niggers” and “white trash” must 
be taught stern lessons, had allowed their judicial officers to 
become “perverters of human rights and constitutional liber¬ 
ties.” Gradually, through bitter experience, Manning perfected 
his understanding of the disfranchisement-era South. In the 
long run, none of his knowledge went to waste. 10 

From 1901 to 1905, Manning centered his hopes for the 
political reformation of the South on President Theodore 
Roosevelt and his chief Alabama lieutenant, Tuskegee educator 
and boss Booker T. Washington. Manning had met Roosevelt 
as early as 1895, while on a lecture tour of the North. Roose¬ 
velt was then famous as a reform police commissioner in New 
York City, and Manning was confident that, as President, he 
would continue to be a dynamic opponent of machine politics. 
Joe was therefore somewhat shocked when the President, on 
Washington’s advice, appointed conservative Democrat Thomas 
Goode Jones as Judge of Alabama’s Middle District. On the 
! other hand, Manning respected Washington as a manipulator 
i of Republicans and Democrats, rejoiced in his influence with 
\ Roosevelt, and between 1902 and 1904 waged with him a suc- 
j cessful fight against the “Lily-White” (pro-disfranchisement) 

| faction of the Alabama GOP. After the infamous Washington- 
j Roosevelt “dinner at the White House,” when Southern jour- 
j nalists denounced the President for committing the “damnable 
1 outrage” of inviting a “nigger” to lunch, Manning praised 
Roosevelt for his “recognition ... of the greatest leader of 
! the colored race.” It seemed to the impatient postmaster that 
1 he could, with the help of those powerful friends, enlighten 
| the nation concerning the “disfranchisement system” and “the 

I 
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results arising from its application.” 11 

His prayers seemed on the point of being answered in the 
spring of 1903, when Federal District Attorney Warren S, 
Reese, Jr., an ex-Populist, brought peonage charges against 
more than a dozen central Alabama planters and sawmill opera¬ 
tors. Using information uncovered by secret agents, probably 
including Manning, Reese broke up a ring of “convict lease” 
slave drivers and corrupt county officials. The New York 
Evening Post and other national journals, encouraged by Wash¬ 
ington and Manning, covered the trials in sensational detail. 
The Northern public, though, was not profoundly moved by 
the revelation that guarded -stockades and shackles were the 
lot of scores — doubtless hundreds — of black Alabamians. 
Even the news that some peons were white failed to spark a 
drive for a more thorough federal investigation. Roosevelt, 
already courting the votes of Bourbon Democrats for the next 
presidential election, was silent; his officials in South Ala¬ 
bama, where evidence of debt slavery was particularly strong, 
were unwilling or unable to secure indictments. Within a few 
months, Alabama politicians led by Tom Heflin were openly 
denouncing Reese and the peonage prosecutions. 12 Under¬ 
standably depressed, Manning was fearful that the Bourbons’ 
assault on civil liberties had gained national credibility. Now 
he was compelled, he felt, to strike out on his own with an 
appeal to the country. The odds were against him, but if he 
could gain the attention of a sufficiently large audience, he 
might — with financial aid from such “conscience” Republi¬ 
cans as Oswald Garrison Villard of the Evening Post — pres¬ 
sure Roosevelt to take a stronger civil rights stance. In Sep- 


11 JC. Manning to W.E. Chandler, October 5, 1901, Chandler Papers; J.C. Manning 
to Booker T. Washington, January 10, 22, 1905, Washington Papers; J.C. Manning 
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tember, 1904, on the eve of TR’s reelection, Manning published 
the fruits of his work and thought in pamphlet form, under 
the appropriate title, The Rise and Reign of the Bourbon Oli¬ 
garchy. 

Rise and Reign was not Manning’s first published work, 
nor would it be his last. When he died in 1930, he had at 
least six books or pamphlets to his credit, as well as dozens 
of newspaper articles. 13 In all these writings, however, Manning 
emphasized one basic theme — that the leaders of the South¬ 
ern Democratic Party, the leaders of Southern society and 
economic life, had systematically denied basic freedoms to mem¬ 
bers of the biracial lower class. Moreover, he accused the 
spokesmen of the ruling Oligarchy of fomenting a double- 
edged race hatred among yeoman class whites, corrupting and 
distracting them, and using them as instruments in “keeping 
down” the blacks. Thus “the hardships, sufferings and wrongs 
heaped upon the blacks . . . [under] the institution of chattel 
slavery” had operated “to bring about a condition by which 
the whites of the South have come to endure a yoke of political 
serfdom.” More than any of Manning’s other works, Rise and 
Reign makes a detailed and statistical proof of these charges. 
Manning was clearly acquainted with the census records for 
Alabama and other Southern states, as well as congressional 
election returns from all over the nation. Furthermore, by 
1904 he had begun to exchange ideas and information with 
several black journalists and intellectuals, including T. Thomas 
Fortune of the New York Age, and the Reverend R.C. Judkins, 
subsequently editor of the Montgomery Colored Alabamian. 
These factors, combined with Manning’s emotional intensity, 
made Rise and Reign a message of incisive, accurate, and start 

k 

“Manning had been building up his Northern contacts even before the urgency of 
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lingly radical scope. 14 

Manning began by praising the white farmers of North 
Alabama as basically “brave and patriotic men, who dared to 
aspire to a true democracy.” Called upon to defend slavery, 
these freedom-loving people had frequently opposed “the revo¬ 
lutionary and fiery movement of secession.” During the 
agrarian revolt of the 1890’s, correspondingly, white and black 
reformers united to insist “that real democracy means the peo¬ 
ple shall rule, and that a real democrat is one who” would place 
“a fair and honest ballot . . . inviolate” in the hands of the 
people. Allegedly, Manning continued, the Bourbons and busi¬ 
nessmen who wrote the constitution of 1901 did so in order to 
eliminate black voting power — again, supposedly, for the 
benefit of white citizens. But this rationale, which the Populists 
had vigorously opposed, did not mean that the freedmen had 
ceased to play a part in the conservative scheme. Neither the 
constitution nor the racist propaganda accompanying it had 
altered the nature or location of power in Alabama, as Manning 
showed by citing a notorious fact: 

The method by which the . . . oligarchy fastens its hold 
upon the Democratic machine ... is [by] basing the 
representations in the conventions of the party and in 
the Alabama legislature upon an apportionment em¬ 
bracing the disfranchised blacks in the Black Belt, . . . 
thereby prohibiting control ... by the white 
counties. 15 

And still the bosses of Bourbon regimes in Alabama and across 
the South insisted that “the soul [sic] issue of paramount 
importance is the race issue.” Assertive and grandiloquent, 
the planter-politicians presumed to speak for the whole South, 
and did so with such assurance that few Northerners doubted 

“Manning, Rise and Reign, 8; J.C. Manning to Governor Emmett O’Neal, April 11, 
1911, Box 203, Governors’ Papers, Alabama Department of Archives and History. 
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other by the presence of the Carpetbaggers. Even so, he has little respect for the 
Democratic "Redeemers.” "Violence and fraud,” he says, were "seemingly a pastime 
employed” by Democrats, whether the object was "to count out and intimidate 
Carpetbaggers’ and 'niggers’ ” or to over-rule the wishes of the white yeoman 
majority. 
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the fact of whites unity and majority rule within the region. 
Based on his personal knowledge and recent studies, however, 
Manning had a different tale to tell. 16 

Using election returns from several 1902 contests, he re¬ 
vealed the limited extent of white “backing behind the 
oligarchy.” South Carolina’s seven-man congressional slate, 
he pointed out, had been elected after polling an aggregate of 
29,343 out of 32,185 votes cast; yet there were 130,374 white 
men of voting age in the state. Turning to Mississippi, 
Manning noted that favorite son John Sharp Williams had been 
elected to Congress without opposition, and that Mississippi’s 
entire delegation (all Democrats) had received a total of 
18,058 votes, though 150,922 white men were old enough to 
vote. In Alabama, where the Rupublican Party was relatively 
vigorous and where the Democrats had made white supremacy 
a campaign issue, Democratic incumbent William D. Jelks had 
won the gubernatorial race by a count of 67,649 to 24,190; 
even so, taking 3,000 black voters into consideration, fewer 
than 100,000 of Alabama’s 230,000 adult white men had voted. 
Plainly, the Democratic voters of these states were a minority 
of the potential white voting population, and it was logical to 
conclude that the majority of white men were either disfran¬ 
chised outright by state poll taxes and literacy tests, or ren¬ 
dered apathetic by the certainty of Democratic victory. Man¬ 
ning, characteristically, summed up the situation in strong 
words. “The great mass of [white] voters in the South have 
been dashed back into sullen silence and into hopeless acquies¬ 
cence, and, under present conditions, they are as helpless as 
are the blacks upon whose necks the Bourbon heel was long 
since pressed.” 17 

Manning did not claim that white farmers were free from 
the taint of racism. For years, instead of discussing “issues 
really effecting [ sic ] the welfare of the Southern people,” the 
disfranchisers and their political ancestors had bombarded the 
white South with “an amazing tirade of abuse of the Negro.” 
Considering the persistence of the Tom Heflins, it was no 
wonder that a growing number of white people were “misused 

w lbid„ 18. 
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and aroused beyond reason” on the subject of race rela¬ 
tions, and therefore “inflamed to further subservience to the 
oligarchy.” For by 1904 Manning saw distinctly what some 
reformers had not seen in the 1890’s: that political and judicial 
demagoguery, together with related crimes of social “ven¬ 
geance” directed against black people, all furthered the larger 
interests of the Democratic Party. He was willing to state, 
for argument’s sake, that black men sometimes raped white 
women, “although seldom it may occur,” but he was utterly 
disgusted with the way that editors, clergymen, and educators 
condoned the speeches of bigots and the actions of mobs. He 
saw, though, that it was to the advantage of the whole ruling 
class, the “best people,” to promote racial conflict. “It is 
cruel, it is shameful, ... it is infamous,” he cried, “to so in- 

geniously work up the sentiment of lawlessness as against the 
colored race.” 18 

One particular effect of Democratic Negrophobia, Manning 
knew, was the reinforcement of the old belief that black people, 
as a race, were prone to criminality. In order to counter this 
stereotype he examined the census records and found that in 
1890, fewer than 25,000 of the nation’s nine million blacks were 
sitting in prisons or working on chain gangs; on the average, 
too, black convicts were jailed for less serious crimes than 
those committed by their white counterparts. Obviously, he 
noted, “both races supply violators of law,” and yet American 
Negroes had not made “so bad a showing for a people out of 
bondage, with their poor opportunities and environments.” His 
personal conception of the black man’s character, moreover, 
was comprehensive and to the point. “Beginning in ignorance 
and want,” he asserted, the freedmen have “risen to educa¬ 
tion, to property, and to usefulness . . . Colored homes, colored 
farms, colored schools, colored churches, colored banks, colored 

stores, colored teachers, colored doctors, colored lawyers_this 

is evidence that this race has not been wholly in idleness and 
depravity!” 19 Thus Manning revealed himself as a strict en- 

Manning, Rise and Reign, 8, 18-20; Manning was particularly disgusted with the 
racism of Mississippi Governor James K. Vardaman and quoted one of the latter’s 
more notorious speeches: "I am just as much opposed to Booker Washington's 
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^who blacks my boots.” See also Sherman, Republican Party and Black America, 64. 
Manning, Rtse and Reign, 21-23; for confirmation of Manning’s view of black 
material progress, see Allen Bullock, A History of Negro Education in the South 
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vironmentalist and instinctive egalitarian. Shaped by his prin¬ 
ciples and personality, Rise and Reign is a little-known classic 
of the early civil rights movement. 

In his conclusion, Manning called upon the Congress and 
federal government to abandon their “lot the South alone 
policy. “Only national interference,” he stated, “can restore 
and uplift the beaten-down nationality of the Southern citi¬ 
zen.” 20 Unfortunately, though, he was never able to raise 
sufficient funds to distribute his pamphlet widely; and in any 
case there are indications that his message would not have 
found favor among the leaders of Roosevelt's second adminis- 
Sn. Privately indeed, TR railed against “these white men 
of the South who say that the negro is unfit to cast a vote, and 
who . . . are equally clamorous in insisting that his votes be 
counted as cast.” But publically from 1905 to 1908, Roosevelt 
sided with the ruling class of the South in a series of speeches 
in which he emphasized the Negro's “backwardness” and claimed 
that law-abiding blacks had a special responsibility to root out 
rapists and criminals. 21 There was little sentiment in favor of 
a socio-political reform of the South, Manning found, within 
the Progressive wing of the Party of Lincoln. 


Joseph Manning served as Postmaster in Alexander City 
until 1909, when he was dismissed for having opposed — to¬ 
gether with many black Republicans — Roosevelt s hand-picked 
successor, William Howard Taft. During the last three years 
of his service he had published a newspaper^ the Southern 
American, a weekly journal “of outspoken opinion with the 
right spirit of true Americanism.” In its pages he continued 
to insist that the Northern public, from the President down, 
was wrong to accept planter-class spokesmen at face value as 
defenders of white supremacy. “The Negro,” he said, was “dis¬ 
franchised because he was and is a Republican more than for 
the reason that he was and is a Negro.” Manning expanded 
upon the theme of biracial class disfranchisement and degrada¬ 
tion in a speech before the May 1909 National Negro Con- 
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ference, a meeting which helped launch the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. There, according to 
an observant W.E.B. DuBois, a “slight, angular, and hitter” 
Manning demonstrated “that the enslavement of the white 
workingman was already following the oppression of the 
black.” 22 

Throughout the last twenty years of his life, Manning led 
a nomadic existence. Writing for black newspapers in New 
York, Boston, and Washington, lecturing for the NAACP or 
other black organizations, writing letters to an increasing num¬ 
ber of white philanthropists, he embarked on a one-man crusade 
to free the Southern people. In the process he endured poverty 
and sorrow — his wife of many years left him because he could 
not provide a stable home — but he refused to give up until 
his health failed in the mid-1920’s. Even when he lay dying 
of cancer, he tried to ensure, through a series of remarkable 
memoirs, that his experience and perspective would not die 
with him. A passage from his 1928 history, The Fadeout of 
Populism, illustrates the clarity and far-sightedness of his 
analysis: 

The real, the actual and vital issue arising in the 
South is not any alleged Negro problem . . . That 
which confronts the people of the South ... is whether 
or not the constitution shall be enforced and the liberty 
principles underlying the foundation of our free gov¬ 
ernment upheld. It is equally as impossible for the con¬ 
stitution ... to stand for one thing in the free states 
of the North . . . and for another in the South, where 
the War Amendments are annulled, as it was impossi¬ 
ble for the nation to continue, in Lincoln’s time, half 
slave and half free. 

Manning died in New York in May, 1980, surrounded by a few 
friends who, like himself, were exiles from a system which 
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denied them their freedom. As Joseph murmured that he had 
“no regrets” over the life he had led, some of them must have 
reflected that few men had ever bought freedom so dearly, or 

used it so well. 23 
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THE SENATORIAL CAREER OF JEREMIAH CLEMENS, 

1849-1853 

by 

John M. Martin 

When the Alabama legislature met in November, 1849, 
two vacancies existed in the United States Senate; among the 
less conspicious Democratic hopefuls for one of these seats 
was young and ambitious Jeremiah Clemens. When the Demo¬ 
cratic caucus met, however, it nominated two South Alabamians, 
William Rufus King and Benjamin Fitzpatrick, causing hard 
feelings among North Alabama representatives who had ex¬ 
pected one nominee to come from that part of the state. King 
was quickly elected, but delay occurred in the second contest 
because a number of North Alabama Democrats voted for 
Clemens rather than for Fitzpatrick or for the Whig nominee, 
Arthur F. Hopkins. After the fifth ballot, in which Fitzpatrick 
almost secured a majority, the Whigs called for an adjourn¬ 
ment. At a subsequent caucus, they considered the “preten¬ 
sions” of several Democrats along with their chances of being 
elected by the legislature and selected Clemens as their nominee. 
They were already familiar with his views because of state¬ 
ments he had made during a recent political campaign and on 
the streets in Montgomery. Too, he had authorized a friend, 
L. Ripley Davis, to commit him not to offer any “factious 
opposition” to the administration of President Zachry Taylor. 
In the caucus, Davis may have made more extensive commit¬ 
ments than Clemens had intended for him to make. In any 
case, a large majority of the Whigs signed a pledge to support 
Clemens. On the following day, after Hopkins’ name had been 
withdrawn, Clemens was elected over Fitzpatrick by a vote 
of 67-58, the majority including 50 Whig votes and 17 votes 
from dissident North Alabama Democrats, who voted against 
the caucus nominee partly because he was from South Ala¬ 
bama and partly because of his pronounced southern rights 
views. 1 


"Huntsville, Democrat, December 12, 19, 1849, January 31, 1850; Eufaula, Democrat, 
December 4, 1849; Mobile, Register and Journal, November 23, 29, December 1, 3, 
1849; James Abercrombie to John C. Stephenson, April 29, 1852, printed in 
Montgomery, Tri-Weekly Alabama Journal, May 28, 1852. 
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Part of the Democratic press attacked the dissident Demo¬ 
crats for not respecting the caucus nomination and lamented 
the fact that Clemens had “inflicted a wound" on the Democratic 
Party. One newspaper spoke of a “secret understanding," a 
“degrading" bargain that had been made. North Alabama 
Democrats, on the other hand, defended their action on the 
grounds that Clemens was better qualified than his opponent 
and that North Alabama deserved a senator. Meanwhile, the 
Whigs exulted. One wrote, for example, that the election of 
Clemens represented “the tallest lick" the Whigs had struck 
“since the organization of the State." There were good rea¬ 
sons, he said, for thinking that Clemens would support the 
administration. The Chivalry had been “completely discom¬ 
fited" because one of their brightest stars had been placed in 
eclipse. A Whig editor expressed satisfaction with the talents 
of Clemens but indicated concern because he “colored his water 
a little too deeply ." 2 

When they heard reports about possible understandings 
Clemens had allegedly reached with the Whigs, two of his 
friends asked him if he had made a pledge to support the Taylor 
Administration, if his views had changed from those he had 
formerly held, and if the Whigs had given any pledges to him. 
Clemens answered immediately in a letter declaring that he 
was under no obligation, either to Whigs or Democrats, to do 
anything more than “maintain the interests of the South” and 
that his course in Congress would be the “best answer" to any 
charges that had been made. The main struggle in the com¬ 
ing Senate session, he predicted, would be over the slavery 
j question. As yet, nobody knew what position the President 
would take on that issue. If he followed a southern course, 

J Southerners would “rally as one to his support." If not, they 
I would band together against him. Old party animosities, de¬ 
clared Clemens, ought to be laid aside until the slavery issue 
was settled. Since the northern people appeared to be united, 
a successful defense required similar unity in the South. If 
holding such a view was a crime against the Democratic Party, 
he had not heard of it. No Whig, he asserted, had asked him 


"Mobile, Register and Journal, December 3, 1849; Montgomery, Advertiser and State 
Gazette, December 5, 1849; Huntsville, Democrat, December 19, 1849; Tuskegee, 
Macon Republican, December 6, 1849; Washington, T he Union, March 18, 1852. 
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or expected him to change his principles. 3 

Since the private letter was not highly publicized at the 
time, Clemens would no doubt have been better off if he had 
made a public statement outlining his position. Throughout 
his years in the Senate, critics repeatedly renewed the charge 
of corrupt bargain and later insisted that Clemens had written 
a note for use in the Whig caucus in which he promised to sup¬ 
port the Taylor Administration. Responsible members of the 
Whig caucus, however, including the secretary, asserted that 
there had been no such note and that Clemens had only agreed 
not to engage in “factious” opposition to Tayler. 4 Whatever 
the circumstances, Clemens probably suffered greater political 
abuse than any Alabama politician had encountered up to that 
time and later was forced to write public letter after public 
letter answering charges of bargain and corruption. 

Perhaps the youngest member of the Senate, Clemens was 
awed by the distinguished membership of that body and alarmed 
about the problems facing it in late 1849. On one occasion, 
he called the Senate “the most illustrious body” the world had 
ever known. It included, he said, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, 
and John C. Calhoun in the “full maturity of their powers” along 
with others who were of “scarcely inferior reknown.” In truth, 
he added, few then served within the Senate chamber who had 
not won “reputations as wide as the republic.” 5 But he was 
also aware of several problems in need of solution. In a letter 
to Governor Henry W. Collier dated December 14, 1849, Clemens 
joined other members of the Alabama delegation in deploring 
conditions in Washington. Since free-soil types refused to 
cooperate in organizing the House of Representatives, they 
said, activity had been arrested. Alabamians, they felt, were 
not prepared to accept “enroachment on their rights” or to 
submit to the exclusion of slavery from the Mexican cession or 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 6 A few 
days later, Clemens wrote that he saw “unmistakable evidences” 


Jermiah Clemens to Thomas Wilson and Joseph P. Frazier, November 30, 1849, 
printed in Montgomery, Tri-Weekly Alabama Journal, August 25, 1851. 
Montgomery, Tri-Weekly Alabama Journal, August 25, 1851; Montgomery, Daily 
Alabama Journal, March 2, 19, 22, 1852. 

5 Huntsville, Southern Advocate, November 24, 1852. 

9 Mobile, Daily Register, December 25, 1849. 
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that the Wilmot Proviso was a means to an end, the abolition 
of slavery. Emancipation or disunion were choices that would 
have to be faced. 7 Throughout the session he was one of the 
most vocal critics of what he considered to be northern ag- 
gressions. 

During his first few weeks in the Senate, Clemens made 
three telling speeches which led to his being identified as one 
of the leading champions of the southern cause. In taking 
a strong position, he was no doubt influenced by his natural 
impulsiveness, his de-sire to win political support back in Ala¬ 
bama, and his belief that Southerners should defend their rights 
from northern attack. Clemens’ first major speech, delivered 
on December 20, was made in opposition to the seating of Father 
Theobald Mathew, a leading temperance advocate, within the 
bar of the Senate and included an attack on some of the views 
held by northern supporters of Mathew. Although he expressed 
respect for Mathew as a temperance reformer, Clemens charged 
that he was an “abolitionist agitator” who had engaged in 
“unwarrantable interference with southern institutions” by 
denouncing Southerners as little better than a “band of law¬ 
less agitators” and calling on others to carry on warfare against 
the southern system. “I do not believe slavery to be a sin,” 
declared Clemens, “and if it is a sin, it is one with which a 
foreigner ha-s no business to interfere.” 

Clemens then turned to an attack on William H. Seward 
and John P. Hale for their support of Mathew and their criti¬ 
cism of the South. Despite the existence of ever-present misery, 
poverty, sickness and starvation in the North, he exclaimed, 
they, with “miserable hypocrisy,” persisted in. finding fault 
with the South. Instead, of making their chief staple “the 
cruelties of the slaveholders and the -sufferings of the down¬ 
trodden African,” they should look closer home for subjects 
to attack. In northern cities, he declared, there were “thou¬ 
sands of homeless wretches, destitute of food and raiment, and 
without a thought or an instinct that [was] not colored by 
crime.” In these cities, there were “hordes of wretched females 
soiling by* day and by night for a miserable pittance, bands of 
little children to whom beggary has descended as an inheri- 
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tance” and for whom a state prison would be a “welcome asy¬ 
lum,” and numerous factory girls who were forced to work 
harder than robust men in the South and who were separated 
from family and friends except by written permission of an 
overseer. New York City, he asserted, furnished more prison 
convicts than all fifteen southern states, and Northerners were 
guilty of burning churches and convents and rioting at the bid¬ 
ding of worthless agitators. 

Defending the South, Clemens said that slaves were better 
clothed and fed than most Northerners and that they worked 
less and lived happier lives. Although he conceded that there 
was some violence in the South, he maintained that there were 
few petty larcenies, few outrages upon unprotected females, and 
few midnight assassinations. Northerners, he concluded, should 
correct their “own iniquities,” relieve their “own sufferers,” 
and then prate of the “crime and misery” engendered by slavery. 
The disease of anti-slavery agitation, Clemens felt, was a “des¬ 
perate one” which required “desperate remedies.” He, for one, 

was prepared to do battle on anti-slavery issues when they 
arose. 8 

In a later speech critical of a series of Vermont anti¬ 
slavery resolutions, Clemens vigorously attacked the resolu¬ 
tions and defended southern rights. These resolutions sug¬ 
gested that slavery could be abolished in all states except the 
original ones and that the interstate commerce power and other 
powers in the Constitution could be used to prevent the further 
spread of slavery and to abolish the slave trade in areas sub¬ 
ject to the jurisdiction of Congress. They further directed 
Vermont representatives in Congress to resist the extension 
of slavery by any means, to work to secure exclusion of slavery 
in the District of Columbia as well as the slave trade on the 
high seas, and to support statehood efforts of California and 
New Mexico provided that slavery was excluded. Although he 
voiced objections to the nature of the recommendations made 
in the resolutions, Clemens supported their being printed so 
that Southerners could see the falsity of northern declarations 
that people outside the South did not intend to interfere with 
slavery. Despite the fact that some senators maintained that 


8 Congressional Globe, Thirty-First Congress, First Session, 51 - 52 . 
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there was no danger of interference in the Southern states, he 
declared, the resolutions said otherwise, for they suggested that 
Congress could abolish slavery in Alabama and other states. 

Southerners, Clemens asserted, had never asked for any¬ 
thing beyond “strict adherence to the Constitution” nor had 
they attacked northern institutions. For the past fifteen years, 
however, a determined spirit of intermeddling had developed 
in the North. This spirit of aggression had “madly torn to 
pieces the most glorious fabric ever erected by human hands.” 
Did, he asked, Northerners believe that Southerners would 
willingly give up $900,000,000 in slave property? Did they 
believe the North could compel submission? What would be 
the northern reaction if, year after year, Southerners presented 
resolutions demanding that factories be burned and that white 
slavery be abolished in the North, or reminded Northerners of 
crime and pauperism in large cities, juvenile vagrants pilfering 
wherever opportunities offered, or young women driven to 

prostitution ? 

Disclaiming that he was using the “language of menace,” 
Clemens warned that Southerners did not intend to stand still 
and have their throats cut simply because the butcher was us¬ 
ing “honeyed words.” They would not, he said, be deceived 
by the catchwords “conciliation and harmony” nor would their 
voices be stilled by warnings about imprudent action. The 
“time for prudential action” was past. Indeed, past talk about 
prudential action had been unfortunate because it had induced 
the people of the North to believe that Southerners would not 
resist aggressions. Northern agitators had now reached the 
“utmost limit” to which they could go; they could cross it if 
they dared. Unfortunately, he feared, these demagogues had 
raised a tempest they could not control and had encouraged ac¬ 
tivities that would not recede or stand still. For a “miserable 
partisan purpose,” they had excited sectional jealousies and 
burning hatreds which were now “bringing forth deadly fruits. 
Northerners, said Clemens, seemed unwilling to save the Union, 
and Southerners could not take steps to save it without sub¬ 
mitting to indignities and wrongs “so degrading as to be un¬ 
acceptable.” 

Northern demands, declared Clemens, were clear: exclu¬ 
sion of Southerner® from the territories, abolition in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia and other federally controlled areas, prohibi¬ 
tion of the interstate slave trade, and, ultimately, abolition in 
the states. Unless the South stood firm, he warned, the North 
would begin interfering with slavery in the states. South¬ 
erners should not make concessions, for no concession had ever 
yet “satisfied fanaticism,” nor had the supplications of the 
sufferer. The South, therefore, should “meet the danger on 
the threshold, and fall or conquer there.” Whatever the ag¬ 
gressor movement was called — abolition, free soil or free 
democracy — the result would be the same. For the South 
to yield an inch would be to endanger its safety. One tri¬ 
umph of abolition, he predicted, would lead to another ag¬ 
gression. Agitators had already moved from a demand for 
the right of petition to an attack on the “horrors of slavery.” 
In fact, some zealots believed that their chances of eternal 
salvatiofn were endangered if they allowed slavery to continue 
on the continent. 

Clemens reminded Senator Salmon P. Chase, who had said 
he was both a Democrat and an abolitionist, that Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, James Madison, and Andrew Jackson had followed a 
“strict construction of the Constitution” and a strict abstinence 
from the exercise of any “doubtful power.” There was, de¬ 
clared Clemens, no constitutional provision granting Congress 
the authority to legislate on the subject of slavery either in the 
territories or elsewhere. Even if Congress had the power, 
exercise of it would be “unjust and iniquitous.” Since the 
treasure and blood from all parts of the country had been used 
to acquire territories, no sectional group had an exclusive right 
to occupy them. Southerners had shared in common dangers, 
common sufferings, and common triumphs; the South was now 
entitled to “equal participation” in the gains that had resulted 
from the Mexican War. In the past, he noted, the South had 
yielded to encroachments: in agreeing to the Northwest Ordi¬ 
nance, in agreeing to the Missouri Compromise, and in allowing 
Oregon to be organized without slavery. In these cases, South¬ 
erners had submitted to robberies “with a patience of Job.” 
Now, since Northerners demanded all the Mexican cession and 
part of Texas, a new spirit was required in the South. 

Clemens rebuked those who answered the cry of the South 
for justice with the admonition of “Union.” To him, the Union 
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was valuable “only for the privileges” it conferred and the 
rights it secured. Since the national government was being 
administered in such a way as to oppress one section, it had 
ceased to be an “object of veneration” to him, and he was 
ready to “rend asunder its firmest bonds.” If others wanted 
Southerners to remain loyal to the Union, he warned, they 
should deal with them “justly and fairly.” Unless they did so, 
it was idle to speak of the “glories of the Union.” Reverence 
for Union should not be expected of anyone if the Union only 
meant continued insults sanctioned by the majority and wrongs 
legalized by that group. Despite the existing situation, how¬ 
ever, Clemens said he preferred the Union and pleaded, Re¬ 
store the constitution which has been so mournfully disfigured, 
and I will follow its banner through every peril humanity can 

face.” 
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Clemens then recited a list of specific grounds for com¬ 
plaint against Northerners. They had, he said, established clubs 
for dissemination of literature making foul libels on southern 
citizens and appealing to the worst passions of slaves, includ¬ 
ing suggestions of murder, burning, and rape. They had 
formed combinations to steal and spirit away southern prop¬ 
erty and had passed law after law to hinder and defraud South¬ 
erners when they sought to regain their property. They had 
hired lecturers to inflame the public mind against Southerners. 
Northern courts of justice had become “violent instruments 
of oppression,” and riot and murder were freely resorted to. 
Even northern pulpits has become “sanctuaries of slander^ 
which echoed and reechoed with “vile and base denunciations 
of the southern people and their institutions. Such circum¬ 
stances, Clemens charged, could not have developed merely be¬ 
cause of agitation by a few fanatics. Support for such ac¬ 
tivities in the North was much more general, almost universal. 
William H. Seward, he noted as an example, had recently been 
elected to the Senate from New York in spite of the fac 
that he had deliberately declared the Constitution to be in vio¬ 
lation of the Divine Law and had openly avowed to tramp 
it under foot. With such clear evidence of unfriendly feelings 
toward them, Southerners should not be deceived. 

To save the Union, Clemens warned, Northerners must 
pause and retrace their steps. They must respect the guarantees 
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of the Constitution and hold its promises sacred. Perhaps, he 
surmised, the time was already past for saving the Union, for 
Northerners had caused many of the strongest ties between 
the sections to be severed. Blame for disunion, if it came, should 
be reserved for Northerners because their unjust acts had 
created the existing crisis. Those who denounced Southerners 
as a group, he said, were reckless and, by their actions, demon¬ 
strated that they were utterly ignorant of all the courtesies of 
life. Even as the sun brought brightness in the daytime but 
was followed by the shadows of evening so had an early bright¬ 
ness in the United States been followed by shadows, shadows 
brought on by the spirit of abolition. Northern aggressions 
were forcing Southerners “to choose between chains and in¬ 
famy on the one hand, or equality and independence on the 
other.” He, for one, could not be lulled into a sense of security 
by “siren songs in favor of Union.” However much he loved 
the Union, he loved the liberties of his native land far more. 
Regrettably, he concluded, two groups had brought the country 
to the existing crisis: a band of fanatics who (regardless of 
right, regardless of the Constitution) had continued a “wild 
and reckless warfare” on the institution of slavery and a “timid, 
hesitating, shrinking” group in the South who were afraid to 
“march up to the line” and hurl back the oppressor at the 
very moment his footstep pressed “forbidden ground.” 9 The 
editor of the Huntsville Democrat commended the speech and 
suggested that it expressed the “sentiments of an overwhelming 
majority of the people” of Alabama. Calling Clemens his “fiery 
favorite,” the editor of the Columbia (South Carolina) Tele¬ 
graph commended him for his deadly thrusts at “dirty dema- 

gogism” and for his zeal in defending the “rights and honor of 
the South.” 10 

During debate in the Senate involving a petition calling 
for dissolution of the Union, Clemens (February 11, 1850) 
returned to his attack on northern agitators. Expressing grati¬ 
fication that Northern senators were now saying they could 
not assist in carrying out the intent of the petition, he reminded 
them that these views should be expressed in conduct as well 
as words. The South, he declared, had committed no aggres- 

Congressional Globe (Appendix), Thirty-First Congress, First Session, 52-54. 
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sions. Southerners had only said they would resist aggression. 

To call such a stand disunionism was an “unmitigated calumny.” 
Northerners, alone, were the agitators. If they wished to save 
the Union, they should cease their aggressions and pause in 
their efforts to destroy the Constitution. If they did so, there 
would be no need for talk of disunion. As for him, he had 
friends in both North and South and had commanded a New 
England regiment. Although “no man in the entire South” 
desired disunion for itself, Southerners were prepared to de¬ 
fend the Constitution “at all hazards.” If this phenomenon 
could be called disunion, they were disunionists. 11 

In the meantime, Clemens had been active in debates con¬ 
cerning issues that were later to be incorporated into the Com¬ 
promise of 1850. On December 4, 1849, President Taylor in 
his Annual Message to Congress had recommended the admis¬ 
sions of California as a state and had suggested that New 
Mexico statehood should be considered only after popular action 
in the territory. On December 27, 1849, Clemens presented 
resolutions requesting that Taylor supply the Senate with cer¬ 
tain information related to California and New Mexico: 
whether he had appointed a civilian as military governor of 
California and, if so, who and what compensation he had been 
paid; whether any instructions or authority had been given 
to him “to organize a State government in the Territory or 
to aid and advise the people within its limits in such organi¬ 
zation,” how the California convention delegates had been elected 
and by whom the qualifications of voters had been determined, 
and whether steps had been taken to assemble a convention in 
New Mexico for the purpose of drawing up a constitution. 
Further, the resolutions called for Taylor to supply the Senate 
with all instructions to and all correspondence with agents 
sent to California and New Mexico. 

Defending the resolutions, Clemens insisted that the Presi¬ 
dent was not being asked to supply information beyond what the 
Senate had a right to see. Indeed, he said, Taylor should al¬ 
ready have supplied the information. Alabamians, he pointed 
out, were concerned that fraud might have-been practiced and 
that the recommended action of the President to admit Cali- 


11 Congressional Globe } Thirty-First Congress, First Session, 332-333. 
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fornia would accomplish the same result as the Wilmot Proviso. 
His resolutions, he said, had not been introduced for any “parti- 
san purpose.” “I make no war on him [President Taylor],” he 

declared, “save only when he makes war on the slavery 
question.” 12 


On a later occasion, Clemens became involved in a dispute 
with northern Democrats who had worked to delay passage of 
his resolutions. They wanted, he charged, to “shield the Presi¬ 
dent” from investigation because the slavery issue was involved. 
Southerners, he said, had been laboring under the delusion that 
northern Democrats were their friends; but, considering recent 
events, “God deliver” him from such friends. Following a repri¬ 
mand because of the nature of his language and his use of per¬ 
sonalities, Clements conceded that not all northern Democrats 
were against the South; nevertheless, he pointed out that some 
northern legislatures had instructed their senators to support 
action which the state of Alabama had declared to be a cause for 
dissolution of the Union.” To him, Southerners could no 
longer rely on either party in the North because both were court¬ 
ing abolition voters and ignoring scattered friends of the South. 13 
Back home in Alabama, some newspapers expressed approval of 
his strong language, but others suggested that he had gone too 
far in attacking fellow Democrats. 14 

On February 20, 1850, after Henry Clay had presented a 
series of compromise proposals, Clemens made a long speech 
denouncing the Clay scheme. Regrettably, said he, Clay had 
suggested no remedy which did not recognize the “right of 
aggression on the one side” and demand “unconditional surrender 
on the other.” Like most compromises between the weak and 
the strong, the plan was “little better than a cloak to hide from 
the public gaze a hideous wrong.” Long ago, Clemens declared, 
Clay had chosen to become ap “advocate of a system” designed 
to “build up and enrich the commercial and manufacturing in¬ 
terests at the expense of agriculture,” probably honestly be¬ 
lieving that he was laboring for the good of the entire nation. 
Under a similar delusion, Clay had now offered a plan which 

™Ibid., 87-110 
w Ibid., 182-184. 
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disregarded the interests of one section and gave full recognition 
to those of the other, which conceded everything demanded by 
the North and proposed almost nothing to the South. 

Clemens expressed particular concern about Clay s first 
resolution proposing that California be admitted as a state with¬ 
out any guarantees concerning slavery. Although California 
had already adopted a constitution forbidding slavery, he ques¬ 
tioned whether it had the right to adopt a constitution at all. 
According to good authority, he argued, a law authorizing the 
formation of a state was “an essential prerequisite” to its ad¬ 
mission to the Union. In the case of California, no such law had 
been passed. The convention there had acted on the mandate 
of the President, not the action of Congress. California, there¬ 
fore was a “corrupt child of military usurpation.” Since no 
territorial government had ever been established in California, 
the people who formed the constitution were not inhabitants m 
the legal meaning of the word. Many, indeed, were Mexicans, 
Indians, and wild adventurers who had come out of greed tor 
gold and of whom four-fifths would not settle permanently m 
California. This mixed group, he complained, “of every lang¬ 
uage and of every hue,” some not even citizens of the Unite 
States, had undertaken, without authorization, to erect a state 
out of the public domain and were now being supported for 

statehood. 

Clemens then pointed to precedents involving admission of 
other states and called attention to discrepancies in the case ot 
California. In 1796, he noted, Tennessee had been denied im¬ 
mediate admission when Tennesseeans had attempted to bypass 
the state-making process. Michigan had also been denied ad¬ 
mission for a long period because of a boundary prob em. n 
both cases, boundaries had been established and a census taken 
prior to admission. Prospective states did not, he said, have o 
go through any definite period of “territorial pupilage ; but 
supporters of each must demonstrate that boundaries had bee 
defined and that, within those boundaries, a number of free in¬ 
habitants resided at least equal to the current ratio of repre¬ 
sentation. Such steps had not been completed in the case o 
California. If people of that area were permitted to fix boun¬ 
daries and adopt a constitution without any enumeration of in¬ 
habitants, any future group of adventurers could get together in 
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any of the territories of the United States, hold a convention, 
and erect themselves into a state. In the case of California, 
without a census, an agreement about boundaries, or laws re¬ 
lating to the qualifications of voters or the holding of elections, 
a military governor had usurped the power of Congress, sub¬ 
stituted his will for law, and “conducted to its final consumma¬ 
tion a drama of fraud and trickery unparalled in the annals of 
any land.” In other times, he suggested, the actors of such 
“lawless scenes” would have been repudiated; but now Congress 
was gravely debating the purchase of “temporary quiet” by 
“unmanly acquiescence,” temporary because the admission of 
California would do nothing to arrest “the current of abolition 
aggression.” 

Northern victory on the California issue, declared Clemens, 
would be regarded as an “anti-slavery triumph.” If it agreed 
to admission of California, the South would concede everything, 
and the North would get all she had asked for by action of 
Congress and in violation of the great legal principle that the 
wrongdoer should not profit from his own wrong. Agitation in 
northern state legislatures and in Congress had discouraged 
southern immigration from the beginning. Slaveholders could 
not afford to carry their property into an area with a threat 
hanging over the insititution of slavery. They had been excluded 
from California by fear just as effectively as they would have 
been by law. To him, direct enactment of the Wilmot Proviso 
would be preferable to admission of California because such 
action would be bolder, plainer, and more manly. As it was, an 
attempt was being made to smuggle a free state into the Union. 
Any opposition to admission, nevertheless, would likely be attri¬ 
buted to faction, for it was the fashion so to denounce Southern¬ 
ers who spoke out on behalf of their section. He, for example, 
had been described in New England as a disunionist and a critic 
of everything northern in spite of the fact that he admired 
Northerners for such traits as energy, industry, and sagacity. 

Clay, declared Clemens, was mistaken in thinking there had 
to be a compromise. The Constitution itself represented a com¬ 
promise, and a compromise within a compromise was “unheard 
of.” Southerners, he asserted, wanted no compromise. A bond 
had been executed earlier, and they were willing to abide by it. 
Rather than compromising away provision after provision of 
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the Constitution; it might be preferable to abrogate the docu¬ 
ment at once. Indeed, the document appeared already to be a 
nullity, powerless for protection and potent only in aiding 
northern aggressions. In the past, he noted, disputes had occur¬ 
red, followed by compromises in which the minority gave up 
some of its rights. Later, when other arguments arose, the 
minority was called on again to give up part of what was left. 
Now, he felt, the South must stand on the Constitution. If a 
“reckless and unprincipled majority” chose to violate that instru¬ 
ment, there was a remedy, sharp and severe, but just and 
inevitable. 

Both Henry Clay and Lewis Cass, said Clemens, had en¬ 
visioned a “bloody” and disastrous picture of disunion” and had 
predicted that war would follow on the heels of disunion. 
Clemens did not agree that war would follow, but, if it did, the 
responsiblity must attach to those in whom “the dictates of 
justice had been silenced by the robber’s instinct.” The power 
to prevent disunion was no longer in the hands of Southerners 
but in the hands of the northern majority. Bloody pictures, he 
warned, would not frighten Southerners, for they were prepared 
to defend their rights. 15 

After Clay asserted that a legal census had been taken in 
California, Clemens reiterated that he would deny admission 
because of frauds that had been committed. Agitators through¬ 
out the North, he declared, had prevented Southerners from 
going to California and having a share in determining the 
content of its constitution. In the same speech, he chided Lewis 
Cass for giving one interpretation of popular sovereignty when 
he was seeking the presidency in 1848 and another in 1850. In 
1848, Cass had said it meant that the people of a territory 
could decide the question of slavery for themselves when popu¬ 
lation was sufficient to form a state. Now, however, he pro¬ 
posed to admit California and, ultimately, exclude slavery from 
j all the territories even though the population had not been 
! officially determined. Although Cass would not openly say 
that the Wilmot Proviso was constitutional, Clemens said, ap¬ 
plication of his current views would result in the same out- 

* 

come. 10 

'"Congressional Globe, Thirty-First Congress, First Session, 395-398. 

"Ibid., 401. 
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On February 25, 1850, during debate concerning creation 
of a Committee of Thirteen, Clemens pleaded for haste because 
he saw the ligaments binding the Union together “loosening 
every day.” If debates continued for three weeks longer, he 
felt, it would no longer be “in the power of man to save the 
Union.” A solution, therefore, must be evolved that would 
satisfy both the Senate and the people. Later he voted for the 
submission of compromise proposals to the select committee. 17 

After Clay reported a compromise package from the Com¬ 
mittee of Thirteen (May 8, 1850), Clemens quickly announced 
that he could not support the proposed plan nor silently imply 
his sanction to it. The committee’s main proposal (the Omni¬ 
bus Bill) called for California statehood, territorial status for 
New Mexico and Utah, and adjustment of the Texas boundary 
in exchange for a monetary consideration. Two separate 
measures called for a fugitive slave law and for limiting the 
slave trade in the District of Coulmbia. Clemens said that 
he had voted for creation of the committee but that he did not 
approve of the proposals it had devised. “I am not here,” 
he asserted, “to compromise away the provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution.” Asking for no special concessions, he pleaded for 
only what the “letter of the supreme law” called for. He could 
not, he declared, agree with the committee assumption that 
there was a compelling necessity for admitting California and 
that California had a sufficient population to justify statehood. 
Members of the army and gold diggers might be people, but 
not necessarily legal inhabitants. Regrettably, component pro¬ 
visions in the compromise scheme were “old, familiar acquain¬ 
tances.” 18 

In a subsequent lengthy speech, Clemens reiterated that 
it would be “wholly impossible” for the compromise proposal 
to pass without -significant- amendments. He favored, for ex¬ 
ample, an amendment protecting the right of property in ter¬ 
ritories. In his view, squatters on the public land had no “in¬ 
herent right” to form a government for themselves. He could 
not, moreover, agree with the contention of some that the 
President had acted correctly in authorizing California to draw 

17 Ibid., 420-421, 774. 

is lbid., 947-948, 950-952; Hamilton Holman, Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 
1964, Prologue to Conflict, the Crisis and Compromise of 1850, 95. 
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up a constitution'or who maintained that the admission of Cali¬ 
fornia did not involve a wrong for which the South had a right 
to complain. He was particularly disturbed that extraordinary 
efforts were being made to “manufacture public sentiment” in 
favor of the Compromise and to denounce those who considered 
the scheme delusive and dangerous and exposed its deformities. 
Motives of the latter group were being questioned, he felt, 
because they had called the proposal “a shameless surrender — 
not a compromise.” Some politicians, Clemens charged, valued 
a national reputation so much that they were willing to com¬ 
promise their views to keep one. As for himself, he valued 
a national reputation “very lightly.” To have one, he would 
“only have to turn traitor” to his convictions and “abandon 

the interests of the South.” 

Acceptance of California as a state and adoption of the 
other proposed territorial adjustments, said Clemens, would be 
worse than adoption of the Wilmot Proviso and could not be 
sanctioned by the South without “a total abandonment of all 
claim to equal rights under the Constitution.” Alluding to the 
proposal to take away part of Texas, Clemens asserted, 
prefer that California should come in singly to coupling her 
admission with a surrender of ten degrees of slave tern ory 
for the formation of free states.” He could not, he declare , 
support legislation forbidding the slave trade in the District 
of Columbia. Regardless of what others said in defense of the 
compromise plan or about the dangers of not adopting it, he 
was convinced that the proposal represented the worst possi¬ 
ble solution to the problems before the Senate. The North, he 
urged, must offer concessions. When made by the strong, 
concessions could be considered generosity; but, when they were 
made by the weak, they could only be thought of in terms ot 
“slavish fear.” To those who said the Compromise should be 
adopted because it was the best the South could get, he asked, 
“has it come to this, that an American senator is to ask him¬ 
self, not whether a measure is unjust, iniquitous, and oppres¬ 
sive, but whether it is the best he can do?” As for him, if 
he had to consider the degree of oppression rather than the 
fact of it, he would feel that degradation had reached its lowest 

deep.” 19 

18 Congressional Globe (Appendix), Thirty-First Congress, First Session, 585-589. 
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After Henry S. Foote of Mississippi charged that Clemens 
had engaged in self-repetition from an old “harangue of his” 
and suggested that he favored amendments to the Constitution 
likely to be proposed by the forthcoming Nashville Convention, 
Clemens denied that he supported such amendments. He had, 
he exclaimed, “expressly denied any purpose of seeking an 
amendment to the Constitution” and preferred the direct attack 
of abolitionists who proposed to enslave the South by covert 
means built into the Compromise. Admitting that he had 
earlier attacked northern Democrats, he pointed out that he 
had not continued the attack after he had been interrupted. 
The Compromise before the Senate, he declared, was not a 
“northern compromise,” for no Northerners had recommended 
one. It was Foote’s compromise; for, without his exertions, 
the Committee of Thirteen would not have been formed. Since 
Foote and Clay had taken a lead in developing the scheme, 
and since a majority of the select committete had come from 
the South, the Compromise “came from the South.” Foote, 
he alleged, had joined Northerners to promote the doctrine 
that a handful of squatters had the inherent right to establish 
a state government. 20 

Subsequently, Clemens proposed an amendment to the 
Omnibus Bill to eliminate the proposed Texas boundary and 
insert a provision that the Texas boundary be “confirmed and 
acknowledged” as settled by the law of limits passed by the 
Texas Congress in 1836 and that sovereignty over the entire 
territory within that boundary “be reserved absolutely for the 
State of Texas.” Partly because of the opposition of Henry 
Clay, who maintained that the amendment would virtually place 
New Mexico under the dominion of Texas, the amendment was 
defeated. 21 

On July 31, 1850, opponents of the Omnibus Bill set out 
to destroy it by stripping it of its various provisions. During 
the debates, Clemens moved for indefinite postponement, point¬ 
ing out that he had been sick for “some time past” and was 
anxious to adjourn; however, his motion was defeated. Eventu¬ 
ally, the bill was divested of all of its provisions except for the 


x Ibid., 592-593. 

a Congressional Globe, Thirty-First Congress, First Session, 1154-1165. 
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part authorizing organization of the territory of Utah. On 
the next day, the shortened bill was passed by a voice vote 
under the title “A Bill for Providing Territorial Government 
for Utah.” Although his vote was not recorded, Clemens later 

said that he had supported it . 22 

In later debate concerning adjustment of the Texas 
boundary and payment of ten million dollars for the land to 
be taken, Clemens endorsed broad Texas claims and opposed 
intervention against that state by the national government. 
Disagreeing with the doctrine held by some that force could 
be used against a state, Clemens argued that the United States 
government could put down insurrections, i. e., compel in¬ 
dividuals to submit, but that it could not use force against a 
state itself. To those who had asked why the Texas problem 
should be settled before that of California, he answered that 
there was no danger of collision in California. To those who 
had argued that ten million dollars was too much to pay Texas, 
he explained that Texas had contracted a large debt during 
her fight for independence. Now that the United States was 
profiting from the fruits of that rebellion, she should com¬ 
pensate Texas for territory that was to be taken away from 
her. To those who had said that the acquisition of Texas had 
brought dissension, Clemens suggested that dissention would 
have developed even if Texas had not been annexed, for critics 
of the South would have found something else to attack. “Bad 
men at the North,” he exclaimed, had caused dissention; what¬ 
ever the issues, they “would have been operated on by bad 
motives.” Despite reservations and possible charges of in¬ 
consistency, Clemens ultimately supported final passage of the 

Texas Bill. 23 

Speaking near the close of debate on the California Bill, 

1 Clemens repeated some of his earlier arguments against admis- 
i sion, a mere protest, he said, because the bill would be passed 
anyhow. He opposed adoption because no valid census had 
! ever been taken in California, because no lawful territorial 
government had ever been established there, because no boun¬ 
daries had ever been established by Congress, because the con- 


a lbid. t 1491, 1504; Appendix, 1480-1485. 
“Ibid., 1555, 1569-1570. 
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stitutional convention had resulted from executive usurpation, 
and because the constitutional provision against slavery ex¬ 
cluded residents of one-half of the state from the area. His 
earlier questions about California, he declared, had never been 
answered. Instead, arguments had been advanced that any 
deficiencies should be overlooked because unusual circumstances 
had been involved. But northern congressmen had been re¬ 
sponsible for the absence of territorial government in California. 
They had permitted special interests in that section to block 
a territorial bill. Now, the same interests were insisting that 
California be accepted as a state in spite of irregularities and 
asking Southerners to make most of the concessions. What¬ 
ever advocates of statehood might say, he declared, California 
had not inherited the right to establish a state government 
simply because Congress failed to provide territorial status. 
The right of a group squatters to erect a state could not be 
“too strongly reprobated.” 

Clemens said that he could not predict the reaction of Ala¬ 
bamians to admission of California, but, whatever the reaction, 
he would support Alabama even if she resisted the act by force 
or seceded. If a state chose to secede, he added, the President 
had no right to use military force for coercion. If one state 
were coerced, moreover, other states would come to its aid. 
Since his own first allegiance was to his -state, it would not 
be treason for him to support it. In voting against California 
statehood, Clemens exercised his final protest. 24 He failed, 
however, to sign a protest document formulated by southern 
extremists and -subsequently was attacked for failing to do so. 

Because of illness, Clemens was absent for most of the 
remainder of the session and left Washington before Congress 
adjourned. He did not vote on the New Mexico Bill when it 
was passed on August 15 nOr on the Fugitive Slave Bill when 
it was adopted on August 24. He was, however, paired with 
John P. Hale on the Fugitive Slave Bill. He had already left 
for Alabama by the time action was taken on the bill calling 
for abolition of the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 25 

24 Congressional Globe (Appendix), Thirty-First Congress, First Session, 1534-1535, 
1573. 

“Mobile, Daily Advertiser, August 29, 1850; Washington, Daily Union, September 4, 
1850. 
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Early in September, Clemens returned briefly to the Senate 
and presented resolutions from an Alabama group urging use 
of the 36° BO' line for disposition of western territory and 
denouncing the settlement made regarding Texas. In a brief 
speech, he said that he did not believe the resolutions repre¬ 
sented the views of more than one-tenth of the people of,Ala¬ 
bama. In case of a “clear invasion of southern rights,” he 
added, the people of Alabama would always be prepared to 
resist, but they were “not prepared to light the flames of civil 
war” because a proposition had been made to allow Texas to 
settle a question of disputed boundary by mutual agreement.” 26 

During the summer of 1850, public opinion in Alabama 
began to polarize about the compromise measures and Clemens 
came under attack for “selling out a portion of Texas to make 
! free soil” because an abolition President had “drawn the sword 
and menaced violence .” In a letter dated August 20, 1850, 

| Clemens answered that no part of Texas had been sold for 
\ any purpose. Nothing more had been done than to submit 
I to Texas a plan permitting settlement of a difficult boundary 
I question and allowing Texans to accept or reject the offer, 
j In voting for the boundary bill, he had supported the right of 
| Texans to make their own decision. The right of Texas to the 
1 disputed territory, moreover, had never been clear. Indeed, 

| only eighteen senators had voted to accept her most extensive 
i claims. Texas, he surmised, might not have lost any territory 
j to which she had a valid claim. The Compromise, he added, 

J had opened New Mexico to slavery by clearing the territory 
j of Mexican law. Since most residents of New Mexico would 
J settle on the east bank of the Rio Grande, the area would likely 

I come into the Union as a slave state. 27 

• 1 

| Back in Alabama, Clemens found himself a center of con- 
I troversy. Critics alleged that he had reversed himself in sup- 
| porting some elements of the Compromise and that he had be- 
| come a Submissionist. Partly because of his conviction that 
I the Compromise was the best alternative available and partly 
I no doubt because he realized that most people in. North Ala- 
I bama preferred compromise to further talk, of disunion, Clemens 

I 26 Congressional Globe, Thirty-First Congress, First Session, 1589, 1647, 1728, 1830. 

1 ^Clemens to -, August 20, 1850, printed in Washington, Daily Umon, 

September 4, 1850. 
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took the position of defending the Compromise, even to the 
extent of supporting measures he had earlier opposed. In a 
letter written after his return to Alabama in September, 1850, 
he answered charges made against him because of his vote on 
the Texas boundary bill, his failure to sign the protest offered 
by ten senators against the California bill, his failure to sup¬ 
port the Alabama resolutions, and his alleged inconsistency. 
Answering the first criticism, Clemens said that the South 
actually had gained by the Texas boundary arrangement, for 
every foot given to New Mexico had already been included 
within her limits. Citing authorities to support his contention, 
he demonstrated that the original Texas claims had been ex¬ 
aggerated. New Mexico, he said, had always claimed the 
territory ceded, and Texas had never asserted control over it. 
Except for a few miles on each side of the Rio Grande, more¬ 
over, the area involved was uninhabitable. If it had been left 
to Texas, it would not have brought much wealth and strength 
to that state. Nothing dishonorable, he argued, had been in¬ 
volved in the transacation. Precedents existed in the case of 
Maine and Oregon where claims to territory had been com¬ 
promised in order to settle difficult questions. Answering the 
second charge that he had not signed the protest, Clemens 
pointed out that he had made his own protest against the ad¬ 
mission of California on the day before the protest was cir¬ 
culated and that the document had been circulated early in the 
day before he reached the floor of the Senate. In answer to 
the third charge, Clemens asserted that, when presenting the 
Alabama resolutions, he had simply said that they did not 
reflect truly the thinking of the people of Alabama and sug¬ 
gested that his judgment had not been disproved. Persons who 
had drawn up the resolutions, he said, had acted for themselves 
and had asked him to present them as if they represented 
general opinion in Alabama. Under the circumstances, he did 
not consider his remarks extraordinary; he had not misrepre¬ 
sented the people of Alabama. As to the charge of inconsistency 
on the Texas question, Clemens pointed out that the final 
Texas boundary arrangement was much more generous to Texas 
than an earlier one which he had opposed. From the begin¬ 
ning, he said, he would have been willing to vote for the settle¬ 
ment finally agreed upon. He lamented the readiness of some 
to condemn, to use such words as “Ultra,” “Factionist,” “Dis- 
unionist,” and “Traitor.” A little more respect for opinions 
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of those who differed, a little more forbearance, and a little 
more kindness, he felt, were needed. 28 


After trying for several weeks to avoid controversy sur¬ 
rounding the compromise measures, Clemens made a lengthy 
speech at Huntsville on November 4, 1850, in which he ex¬ 
plained his views concerning the various issues involved. At¬ 
tendance at the meeting was so large that it had to be moved 
from the courtroom to the open air. According to one ob¬ 
server, interest was high because many did not know whether 
Clemens was a Rhettite or a conservatice. 29 Early in the speech, 
however, Clemens demonstrated that he did not support the 
extreme state rights views of Robert Barnwell Rhett by at¬ 
tacking the political element in Alabama which claimed that 
“secession was a thing good in itself ... a positive blessing. 
j Since such doctrines were being promulgated, he declared, an- 
i swers must be given by those who held other views. In his 
j own case, he admitted, he had at one time made violent speeches 
| and used harsh language. Then, such an approach might have 
j done some good; now, however, a different situation existed. 
I After a bitter contest, a settlement had been reached, and good 


3 men everywhere sought repose. 

I 

1 

1 Clemens then reviewed the consequences of the compromise 
I measures that had received the greatest criticism. The South, 
j he noted, had lost the whole of California, with its valuable 
| mineral wealth and rich Pacific trade, despite the fact that 
| no precedent existed to justify admission under similar cir- 
I eumstances. The most violent secessionist, said he, could not 
J go further than he would in denouncing the injustice of the 
| act. The South, however, must assume jart of the blame for 
I what had occurred, for a southern President had devised the 
| plan, and some Southerners had supported it. Regardless of 
| past circumstances, the remedy was not secession. Alabama, 
| he pointed out, could not be assured that other states would 
I join her in such a step because many *sourthern votes had been 
i cast in support of the admission of California. In regard to 

4 



“'Clemens to Editors of the Democrat, September 16, 1850, printed in Tuskegee, 
Macon Republican, October 10, 1850. 

“'Mobile, Daily Advertiser, November 16, 20, 1850; Tuskegee, Macon Republican, 
November 21, 1850; Huntsville, Democrat, November 21, 1850; Montgomery, Tri- 
Weekly Alabama Journal, November 12, 1850. 
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the measure calling for the abolition of the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, Clemens said that he agreed with those 
who complained about it. He cared not whether slaves were 
sold in the District or not, but he opposed congressional med¬ 
dling on the subject. If Congress could abolish the slave trade, 
it could abolish slavery in the District. In forbidding the slave 
trade, it has committed a serious aggression which every strict 
constructionist should “strongly condemn”; nevertheless, the 
aggression did not justify “resistance by secession and civil 
war.” Clemens again denied that a portion of Texas had been 
taken away to gratify northern fanaticism. Some who spoke 
of wrongs and defended principles, he surmised, had not studied 
to learn all the facts related to the Texas question. Indeed, 
the Texas claim to some of the disputed area was doubtful, 
so doubtful, in fact, that Texans had declined to submit their 
claim to the Supreme Court. Although he conceded that he 
had once supported the claim of Texas to the entire area in 
question, he insisted that he had done so because he wanted 
the weaker party to have the benefit of the doubt and because 
he did not want to concede all at the beginning. He deplored 
the willingness of a minority faction to assume that it alone 
had the privilege to determine what was right and then charge 
that the majority had been faithless to southern interests. 

Clemens then discussed what he called the “healing” 
measures — measures of conciliation and peace. A territorial 
government, he noted, had been authorized for Utah, north of 
the 36°30' line and without the restrictions imposed by the 
Wilmot Proviso. Since the Morman religion tolerated slavery 
and since a constitution had been drawn up which did not out¬ 
law the institution, there was reason to believe that Utah might 
become a slave state. Similarily, he said, life, liberty, and 
property were protected in New Mexico, part of which lay 
north of 36°30'. If slavery were not established there, God 
and nature would be responsible, not the law. The Fugitive 
Slave Law, he added, had been passed “at the instance of the 
South.” Although a few “crazy fanatics” were opposing it, 
the law, as a general rule, was being enforced; and sober and 
reflecting people of the North, he felt, would honor obligations 
imposed by the Constitution. 

If the Compromise were honored and no serious effort 
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w ere made to repeal the component measures, Clemens said, 
Southerners should be “atisfied with the settlement” which had 
been adopted. Although they had not secured all objects they 
had sought, they had been granted more concessions than any 
minority had ever been given before. The majority, for ex¬ 
ample, had abandoned the Wilmot Proviso and had guaranteed 
the people of the territories the right to regulate the question 
of slavery for themselves. In light of the gains that had been 
made, he hoped that Alabamians would not join in any agita 

tion for secession. 

Deploring the idea of disunion, Clemens declared, “We 
have a deep stake in the preservation of the Union, and that 
must, indeed, be a serious grievance which can justify seces¬ 
sion.” Although he conceded that the word disunion had been 
used frequently a year earlier, he saw little reason to consider 
such a step at the present because there were now grounds 
for hope. Recommending acquiescence, he questioned whether 
any benefits could result from secession. Could, he asked, any 
losses be recovered? Slavery could not be imposed on Cali¬ 
fornia nor could the prospect of slavery in the territories be 
enhanced. There was, he argued, a need for understanding — 
not division. Despite problems in the past, good sense had 
triumphed. Currently, Alabama was enjoying unsurpassed 
prosperity. Peace and plenty prevailed. But continued progress 
depended on Union, and any change would be for the worse. 
Disunion could lead to a “banquet of blood,” wasted fields, and 

smoking ruins. 30 

Following Clemens’ speech, the southern rights supporters 
on the scene attempted to gain a hearing for their views but 
were largely unsuccessful. In evaluating Clemens’ speech, one 
listener commented that he had “killed off” the nascent dis¬ 
union feeling in the Huntsville area so that the rickety move 
ment was now dead. Clemens, he wrote, had done a goo 
day’s work for his country, the Union, and posterity by saving 
many from being led astray into gross errors. As a matter 
of fact, the rank and file of people in Alabama apparently 
accepted the Compromise already as the best means for resolving 

North-South differences. 31 


30 Huntsville, Democrat, November 21, 1850. 
31 Mobile, Daily Advertiser, November 16, 1850. 
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After returning to Washington, Clemens wrote a friend in 
early December expressing satisfaction that so many Alabamians 
had supported him and noting that a large number of the peo¬ 
ple of the state appeared to be opposed to “all further agitation.” 
Despite talk of repeal or modification of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, he said, there was “not the slightest danger to be appre¬ 
hended.” In his estimation, a majority in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives were opposed to altering it, and members of the 
Senate were almost unanimously opposed to change. Although 
Vermont had passed foolish laws on the subject, these would 
be “simply ridiculous” except for the agitated state of the 
public mind. At the moment, he was not disturbed by events. 
If the time ever came, however, when the South had to defend 
her rights by the sword, he would be prepared to call brother 
those who denounced him as a submissionist. In January, he 
signed a pledge to support the Compromise and not to support 
candidates for office who were opposed to it. As one of the 
few Democrats to sign it, he subjected himself to additional 
abuse from the radical element in Alabama. 32 

Ill for a time at the beginning of the Second Session of 
the Thirty-first Congress, Clemens returned to the Senate in 
time to join in debates related to enforcement of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Expressing a feeling of reluctance to engage in 
any discussion related to the issue of slavery, he pointed out 
that he had not been identified as a leading supporter of the 
Compromise in 1850 and that he had not been as confident of 
the immediate healing results” of compromise as some had 
been. After the measures had been adopted, however, he had 
considered it his duty to give them “a fair and impartial trial.” 
If they worked well, the quiet of the country would be restored; 
if not, other remedies could be attempted. Accordingly, he had 
earnestly sought to “quiet all agitation” in his own state and 
had staked his political fortunes on that result. The only 
measure subject to repeal, he believed, was the Fugitive Slave 
Law. If he thought it was about to become a dead letter, he 
would say at once that the time for “a dissolution of this Union” 
had come and that the American experiment in self-government 
was a failure. To Alabamians, the Fugitive Slave Law was 
valueless from a pecuniary standpoint, for few slaves were 

“Montgomery, Tri-Weekly Alabama Journal, December 23, 1850; Washington, Daily 
National Intelligencer, January 30, 1851. 
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ever lost. However, a principle was involved. If a plain pro¬ 
vision of the Constitution could be nullified at will, there was 
no security that other provisions of the document would not 
meet a similar fate. 

But, said Clemens, he felt that the law would be executed. 

In some northwestern states, he noted, fugitives had actually 
been arrested by citizens and returned to their owners. Some 
states, moreover, had passed laws excluding both fugitives and 
free blacks from their borders. All people in the Mississippi 
Valley, North and South, he suggested, had a common destiny. 
The law, he said, had been executed in such states as New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Hampshire. Only in Massachu¬ 
setts had problems arisen. There, the law had been evaded, 
once openly set a naught. Exceptions, however, did not prove 
that the people of Massachusetts were determined to set them¬ 
selves against the national government. Rescue by a mob could 
have taken place anywhere. Moreover, Boston had already 
begun an effort to insure that the law would be executed in 
the future. If any community attempted to prevent enforce¬ 
ment of a law, Clemens said, the national government had power 
to enforce its execution. President Fillmore, he noted with ap¬ 
proval, had made known his determination to vindicate the 
! law with force if necessary. Southerners were pleased that he 
I had recognized his duty and had accepted the responsibility for 
I carrying it out, and they expected him to be “equal to any 
future emergency.” 33 

In the meantime, Alabama had experienced a party re¬ 
alignment in which Union Democrats had joined with Whigs 
to form a Union Party, which supported the Compromise of 
1850 and opposed the idea of secession; and other elements had 
united to form a Southern Rights Party, which opposed “tame 
; submission” to the compromise measures and approved the idea 
of secession or retaliation under certain circumstances. By 
early 1851, both groups were preparing for the coming summer 
j election. North Alabama Democrats faced the problem of de- 
| ciding whether to join the Whigs or to support unpalatable 
| doctrines held by South Alabama Democrats who had joined 
the Southern Rights Party. 34 

■■ — ■ —— ■■■■■■■ ■ ■ ... 1 ■ 

1 Congressional Globe , Thirty-First Congress, Second Session, 304-305. 

| Tewy Dorman, Wetumpka, Party Politics in Alabama from 1850 through 1860 , 
| 1935, 49, hereafter cited as Dorman, Party Politics . 
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Because he was closer to the Unionists philosophically and 
because he needed their support if he expected to retain his 
Senate seat, Clemens identified himself with the Union cause 
and supported Unionist candidates. In early 1851, moreover, 
he had signed a pledge, mostly supported by Whigs, to oppose 
all men for public office who did not agree to stand behind 
the Compromise of 1850. As a consequence, the opposition 
press attacked Clemens as a submissionist, criticized him for 
his support of Fillmore and his inconsistency, and raised old 
charges about the alleged bargain he had made with the Whigs 
to secure election in 1849. Noting these attacks, the friendly 
Southern Advocate asserted that Clemens would survive despite 
the opposition barking at his heels and warned his critics that 
even if disunionists and political aspirants succeeded in defeat¬ 
ing Clemens for the Senate, the Unionists would see that no 
Rhettite was elected in his place. 35 

Following his return to Alabama at the end of the short 
and rather uneventful Second Session of th,e Thirty-first Con¬ 
gress, Clemens made a series of speeches in Northwest Alabama, 
where, according to one observer, he helped kill the “doctrine 
of resistance and secession” as “dead as a mackrel.” Speaking 
at Athens to a “respectable audience” for about an hour, he 
reviewed the compromise measures, noted that he had not 
agreed with all of them and advised Alabamians to acquiesce 
and to encourage Northerners to do likewise. They should, he 
warned, beware of those who spoke of “resistance” and called 
•secession a “right.” 30 At Tuscumbia, he again reviewed the 
Compromise, pointing out that Southerners had had a large 
part in securing its adoption. He had, he said, opposed the 
admission of California but believed the New Mexico and Utah 
territorial bills to be southern bills because they left the way 
open to the introduction of slavery. The Texas bill, he felt, 
was neither pro-southern nor pro-northern, and the Fugitive 
Slave Law was pro-southern. The latter law had been evaded 
in Massachusetts, but it was being enforced in other states. 
Although Clemens admitted the right of resistance to uncon¬ 
stitutional, unjust, and oppressive acts of the national govern¬ 
ment even to the last resort, revolution, he denied that states 

^Huntsville, Southern Advocate, March 26, April 9, May 7, 1851. 
a0 Huntsville, Southern Advocate, June 25, 1851; Montgomery, Daily Alabama Journal, 
July 4, 1851. 
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had the right to ; secede. There were, he said, three groups in 
the South: supporters of acquiescence, supporters of seces¬ 
sion, and persons in between who spoke of resistance short 
of secession. Both of the latter groups, he warned, were at- 
tempting to raise people’s emotions to a fever pitch. Although 
he had signed a pledge not to support any man who favors 
disturbing the Compromise, he insisted that he had not joined 
the Union Party and said that he was still a Democrat. Despite 
his disclaimer, however, the Huntsville Democrat charged that 
the Whig Party, under the banner of the Union Party, was 
trying to take over Alabama and that the “recreant” Clemens 

was working for them. 37 

Following later speeches at Center and Talladega in North 
east Alabama, Clemens went to the Montgomery District in 
early July, 1851, to assist in the congressional campaign of the 
Unionist, James Abercrombie. At Montgomery, he was received 
with “rapturous cheers” by a partisan audience. He was, he 
told the appreciative throng, touring the state to dispose of 
slanders concocted about himself. Answering charges of in- 
consistetncy, Clemens conceded that he had once opposed muc 
of what had been later included in the Compromise but pointed 
out that there was a great difference between opposing passage 
of a proposal and resisting or violating the measure after it 
had been passed. Citing Andrew Jackson, he declared that the 
Democratic party had always been the party of Union and 
that Jackson himself had opposed secession. Southerners, he 
noted, had had a major part in drawing up the compromise 
measures; the South, moreover, had not suffered as much op¬ 
pression as some had alleged. As for himself, he was o a 
patriot and a Democrat. 38 Calling the speech, “trash, tras , 
trash,” the Montgomery Atlas charged that Clemens had de¬ 
serted the South’s real interests, that he had given aid and 
comfort to the submissionists and abused the cause of Southern 

Rights 39 

Subsequently, Clemens spoke at Troy, Tuskegee, and Blue 
Snrings. At Troy, according to one report, he “planted him¬ 
self firmly on the Georgia Platform.” The issue before the 

‘"Livingston, Sumter County Whig, July 8, 1851; Huntsville, Democrat, July 21, 1851. 
“Montgomery, Alabama Journal, July 9, 14, 1851. 

“Quoted in Huntsville, Democrat, July 24, 1851. 
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public, he declared, was union or disunion. If opposition can¬ 
didates were elected, they would be “out and out secessionists.” 
Although he had not approved all of the compromise measures, 
they had been adopted and he was prepared to support them 
so that the vexed questions in the country could be resolved. 40 
At Tuskegee, Clemens expressed similar views and said that 
the South was in the best position it had occupied for thirty 
years. 41 At Blue Springs, he was presented with a statement 
charging that he had obtained election in 1849 by compromising 
his principles in promising to support the Taylor Administra¬ 
tion in exchange for Whig votes and demanding that he lift 
the cloak of secrecy concerning the Whig caucus in 1849. 
Clemens quickly denied that he had made any pledges to the 
Whigs and authorized publication of any letters he had written. 
Rather hastily, he then returned to Huntsville, apparently to 
take steps to refute the charges that had been made. 42 

In response to the charges made at Blue Springs, Clemens 
authorized Thomas Wilson and James F. Frazier to publish a 
letter to them dated November 30, 1849, in which Clemens 
assured them, immediately after his election to the Senate, that 
he was under no special obligation to the Whigs. WRen rumors 
persisted that Clemens had written a letter in 1849 promising 
to support President Taylor, he called any such letter a for¬ 
gery. Newspaper editors throughout the state accepted or re¬ 
jected the claims of Clemens and his supporters according to 
their political views. The Montgomery Tri-Weekly Alabama 
Journal, for example, affirmed that Clemens had “repeatedly 
and publicly” stigmatized the charges as false and had defied 
“production of any pledge of his incompatible with his prin¬ 
ciples as a democrat.” On the other hand, the Huntsville Demo¬ 
crat claimed that Clemens had made a pledge to the Whigs and 
now refused to take any person’s recollection of what had 
happened. Clemens was n.ow, charged the editor, supporting 
the Fillmore Administration and going about over the state 
speaking on behalf of the Unionist cause. 43 


‘“Montgomery, Tri-Weekly Journal, July 30, 1851. 

“Tuskegee, Macon Republican, July 17, 1851. 

Huntsville, Southern Advocate, July 30, 1851; Montgomery, Daily Alabama Journal, 
July 23, 1851. 

“Montgomery, Tri-Weekly Journal, August 25, September 15, 1851; Huntsville, 
Democrat, August 28, 1851. 
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After his return from South Alabama in July, Clemens 
continued to make speeches in the Huntsville area. At Hunts¬ 
ville, he admitted again that he had joined Henry Clay in sign¬ 
ing a pledge to support only those candidates who favored 
enforcement of the Compromise. In the North, he said, there 
was a “returning sense of justice and regard for the constitu- 
tional rights of the South.” In no case should Alabama con¬ 
sider secession. At Meredianville, according to one report, 
he exposed the “schemes of the agitators” and advised citizens 
to “uphold the Union” as the ark of safety of the nation. 44 
The hostile Democrat still insisted that Clemens had failed to 
prove his consistency, that (although he had spoken against 
agitation) he was the “prime mover” of agitatiton, and that he 
was culpable in calling those who disagreed with him agita¬ 
tors and disunionists. Clemens, concluded the Democrat, was 
a submissionist and a eulogist of a Whig President who opposed 
the principles of Jefferson and Jackson. 45 

The results of the August, 1851, election to the Alabama 
legislature seemed to bear out Clemens’ view that Alabamians 
preferred to accept the Compromise and to assure his re-election 
to the Senate in the forthcoming session. Twenty-two Unionists 
were elected to the Senate as compared to 11 Southern Rights 
men, and 62 Unionists were elected to the House of Represen¬ 
tatives as compared to 38 Southern Rights supporters. Despite 
the approximate two to one advantage enjoyed by the Unionists, 
however, many from the group were converted North Alabama 
Democrats who were subject to returning their allegiance to 
the Democratic Party once it could be reorganized. 

As the time for the election of a United States senator 
neared, the opposition press stepped up its abuse of Clemens. 
Following one especially violent attack on him in the Mobile 
Tribune, Clemens complained that falsehoods were involved 
and that he was being treated as a “personal enemy” rather 
than as a “political opponent.” Even though he had assisted 
some of his attackers in obtaining office and still gave them 
assistance, they continued to heap abuse on him. With coo 

“Huntsville, Democrat, August 7, 1851; Huntsville, Southern Advocate, August 20, 
1851. 

15 July 31, 1851. 

40 Dorman, Party Politics, 54-55. 
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impudence,” he declared, this wretched minority had assumed 
that it included all the ‘'talents and decency” of the state, 
Excluding some from the secessionist group who would “do 
honor to any station,” Clemens charged that it included a 
“vile leaven of envy, malice, meanness and cowardice which 
would damn any cause and drag down any party.” 47 

When the editor of the Huntsville Dcmocv&t garbled a 
conversation between him and Clemens concerning a speech 
the latter had made at Bellefonte, Clemens responded with a 
long letter dated October 10. Criticizing first the publication 
of what had been said in a private conversation, he went on 
to describe his political course since 1849. In 1849, he wrote, 
members of both parties were familiar with his view that 
party lines should be minimized until North-South difficulties 
could be settled. At that time, he had agreed to support 
President Taylor only if his administration was a pro-southern 
one. No Whig had asked him to make any further conces¬ 
sions. When Taylor urged immediate statehood for California, 
moreover, Clemens noted, he had opposed the measure and had 
been applauded in Alabama by both parties. Presently, in¬ 
sisted Clemens, he he was a Democrat (had always been one) 
but a Union man also. He did not, he said, intend to “aid 
m the destruction of the Government” simply because some 
who wished to pull it down cloaked their designs under a 
popular name. Repudiating such Democracy as the seces¬ 
sionists advocated, he asserted that their views were not the 
same as those held by Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson. In 
light of the alternatives, he had supported Union Whigs in¬ 
stead of Disunion Democrats. Although he intended to sup¬ 
port the National Democrats on old issues, he preferred to 
maintain the Union organization in Alabama at least until 
existing dangers had dissipated. After the Union was safe, 
he said, old controversies .could safely be revived. 

Turning to the subject of secession, Clemens said that 
he would exert every effort to prevent Alabama from at¬ 
tempting such a step but that he would go with her if she 
seceded. The real sin which had led his traducers to attack 
him, Clemens surmised, was not his promise to support a 


47 Huntsville, Southern Advocate, September 24, 1851. 
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Whig President but his refusal “to take a seat at the council 
table of Disunion.” After he refused to take the proffered 
seat, he had been subjected to “an amount of invective, abuse 
and ’ systematical misrepresentation” without parallel in the 
history of Alabama. Even though the recent triumph of the 
Union cause had led to an increase in the malignity of the 
assaults being made on him, however, he had not sought to 
avoid “a single shaft from the quivers of secession.” 48 


When the Alabama legislature met in November, 1851, it 
included a majority of men who had committed themselves to 
the Unionist cause at the time of the August election. As a 
consequence, Clemens’ supporters were confident that he would 
be elected to the Senate and pushed for an early vote before 
divisions could be created. The Southern Rights strategy, on 
the other hand, called for delaying thet election until the Demo¬ 
cratic Party could be reorganized to their advantage or for 
postponing the election until thte 1853 legislative session. Pro¬ 
ponents of delay were able to win support of enough Unionists 
to secure postponement of the election and, ultimately, to prevent 
an election during the session. According to people on the 
scene, “disunionists” called Clemens a Federal Whig and begged 
their ’old friends to rejoin the Democratic Party and help 
reorganize it on the basis of old issues. Wavering Unionists 
could stretch their consciences and vote for delay in the sena¬ 
torial election whereas they would have been dutybound to 
vote for Clemens if the election had been held. Clemens’ sup¬ 
porters were disgusted by the inaction of the legislature and 
complained that a great wrong had been committed against him. 
Many had deserted Clemens, they said, even though he had 
helped secure their election. One editor summarized the general 
feeling when he wrote that “our gallant union Senator has been 
sacrificed,” apparently by the “treason” of professed friends 
from his own area. A victory decidedly won in August had 
been lost because of their disloyalty. Clemens, he concluded, 
deserved a better fate and better friends. 49 
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About this time, two letters were made public, one from 

‘"Clemens to Editor of the Democrat, October 10, 1851, quoted in Montgomery, Daily 

•m 

Alabama Journal, October 22, 1851. on 

‘"Livingston, Sumter County Whig, November 25, December 2, 1851, January > 
1852; Huntsville, Democrat, November 28, 1851; Montgomery, Daily Alabama 
Journal, November 22, 26, 29, 1851, January 12, February *1, 13, 1852. 
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Judge Jefferson Buford and one from Paul McCall, alleging 
that Clemens, at the Whig caucus in 1849, had pledged to sup¬ 
port the administration of President Taylor if elected. Clemens 
answered the charge in a letter dated February 21, 1852, in 
which he suggested that Buford and McCall had been parties 
to a corrupt bargain (if one had been made), had remained 
silent for a time, and had later betrayed a confederate. But, 
as a matter of fact, he said, no bargain had been made, and 
there was nothing to betray. In his letter, asserted Clemens, 
Buford had undertaken to repeat the exact words of a letter 
he had seen only once. Although McCall had not seen the letter 
at all, he remembered the exact words Bufford had used. Both 
said Clemens, must have been honestly mistaken. Actually, the 
note seen at the Whig caucus was one Clemens had given to 
L.R. Davis authorizing Davis to state that Clemens, if elected, 
would not engage in “factious party opposition” to the ad¬ 
ministration but would oppose Taylor if he fell under “free- 
soil influence.” When he had opposed Taylor in 1849, noted 
Clemens, no two had sustained him more than had Buford and 
McCall. Numerous persons who had attended the Whig caucus, 
he explained, had confirmed that the recollections of McCall and 
Buford were faulty/" Subsequently, James Abercrombie con¬ 
firmed that Clemens’ explanation had been correct, that Clemens 
had authorized Davis to pledge that he would make “no cap¬ 
tious opposition to the administration,” but that he had made 
no promises that could not have been made by an honorable 
gentlemen. The Buford-McCall charges, therefore, represented 
an injustice to Clemens/’ 1 Ripley Davis also confirmed that 
he had had a note and that he had been authorized to state 
that Clemens would not engage in factious opposition to Taylor. 52 

When Clemens was chosen as an elector-at-large by a Union 
convention held in Montgomery in January, 1852, William 
Fleming asked Clemens whether the action had been taken 
with his consent. In answer, Clemens wrote that he had heard 
of no plan to elect him prior to the actual convention and 
went on to describe his position as regarded party matters. 

“’Jeremiah Clemens to J.J. Seibels, February 21, 1852, quoted in Montgomery, Daily 
Alabama Journal, March 2, 1852. 

6l James Abercrombie to John C. Stephenson, April 29, 1852, Montgomery Tri-Weekly 
Alabama Journal, May 28, 1852. 

Montgomery, Daily Alabama Journal, March 22, 1852. 
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Whether he accented the Unionist nomination, he said, would 
depend on future circumstances. Since he had not seen the 
resolutions adopted by the Union committee and since he had 
not heard what course the Democrats planned to follow, he 
did not know what direction Union men should take. Cer¬ 
tainly, he declared, Alabamians should act in concert with 
Georgia and Mississippi; for if these three states were united, 
they could control the coming presidential election and be 
able to secure any just demand they proposed without war, 
bloodshed, or disunion. No party, he felt, would dare nominate 
a presidential candidate knowing that the votes of the three 
states would be cast against him. If southern wishes were 
scorned by major parties, however, Clemens said that he would 
accept the Union nomination for elector and support the Union 
cause. In case other contingencies arose, he would act other¬ 
wise. If, for example, Lewis Cass or another Democrat un¬ 
tarnished by free soil influences became the Democratic can¬ 
didate, he would support him and, he hoped, so would all Union 
Whigs unless their party presented an equally acceptable can¬ 
didate. Under no circumstances would he support a candidate 
who owed his nomination to either free-soil or secession in¬ 
fluences. 

Clemens then attacked actions taken by the recent “so- 
called democratic convention” in Alabama and chided his old 
friend Fleming for being part of it. As an old Jacksonian, 
asserted Clemens, Fleming had been keeping strange company. 
Oddly, he said, the convention had failed to mention Andrew 
Jackson’s name in its resolutions and had not endorsed his 
views. Furthermore, it has selected mostly secessionists as 
delegates to the Democratic convention and as electors. These 
men were advocates of the right of secession, a view that 
Clemens and Fleming had not formerly held. The convention 
had been originated under “secession auspices,” said Clemens, 
and its attendance had mostly consisted of State Rights Whigs 
and secession Democrats. True Democrats and friends of the 
Union, he declared, had been a “lean minority” and had given 
no color to the convention. Its fruits were what could have 

j 

j been expected. 

Allegedly, said Clemens, the Democratic Party had been 
reorganized; but, to him, it had never been disorganized. 
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Rather, a few restless spirits had set up false gods and had 
tried to force others to worship them; the August election of 
1851, however, had demonstrated the weakness of their posi¬ 
tion. After a severe defeat in the election, the disunion group 
began lamenting about the disorganized state of the party and 
seeking to draw Union men into a reorganization plan. After 
this reorganization, control of the party passed to the seces¬ 
sionists. Actions of the recent convention certainly did not 
reflect the public will. Fleming, said Clemens, had no right 
to pledge Madison County to support the position of the con¬ 
vention, for not more than one-fifth of the people there held 
views advocated by the convention. Although Union men in 
attendance at the convention had probably acted from worthy 
motives, they had helped give strength to a “desperate faction” 
and “warmed a viper” in their bosoms. A few Union men had 
been placed in positions of apparent influence in the reorganized 
party, but the other faction was in real control. If that fac¬ 
tion remained in control and if Fleming continued to support 
them, Clemens warned, he and Fleming would have to part. 
For himself, there could be no reconciliation with the State 
Rights group; earlier, he had helped defeat their “treasonable 
schemes” and had developed such strong feelings against them 
that he could not consider “even the semblance of a truce.” 53 

When the Washington Daily Union criticized Clemens for 
stressing old divisions in Alabama in terms that might increase 
party division, Clemens cited an Alabama newspaper attacking 
him, Foote of Mississippi, and Cobb of Georgia and suggested 
that it was impossible to aggravate further “the bitter and un¬ 
relenting hostility” being displayed toward friends of the Com¬ 
promise. The Southern Rights Democrats, he declared, had 
openly vowed to eject him and the other two men from the 
Democratic Party because they had refused tp follow a treason¬ 
able course. Even the editor of the Union , he pointed out, had 
been attacked for trying to preserve the Union. “You cannot,” 
he asserted, “change the nature of the serpent. You must 
crush it or draw out its fangs.” 34 Some Alabama newspapers 
seconded Clemens’ charges and agreed that the Democrats in 

“Jeremiah Clemens to William Fleming, January 28, 1852, Washington, Daily Union, 
January 31, 1852. 

'‘Jeremiah Clemens to A. J. Donelson, January 31, 1852, Washington, Daily Union, 
February 3, 1852. 
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Alabama had, in ; effect, repudiated Jackson and his doctrines 
and that the leaders of the reorganized party were the “most 
notorious advocates of secession and disunion” in the state. 
Unionists, moreover, had been inconsistent in joining with the 
secessionists simply to defeat the Whigs. 55 

In the meantime, Clemens had become involved in a run¬ 
ning battle in the Senate with Robert Barnwell Rhett, recently 
senator from South Carolina and leader of the Southern Rights 
faction. The war of words began in December, 1851, during 
debate over a resolution declaring the compromise measures 
to be a “definitive settlement of the questions growing out of 
domestic slavery” which should be adhered to by Congress 
until time and experience demonstrated “the necessity of further 
legislation to guard against evasion or abuse.” In a speech 
critical of the resolution, Rhett spoke favorably of such terms 
as “disunion” and “secession” and received approving looks 
from such free-soil men as Salmon P. Chase, William H. Seward, 
Charles Sumner, and John P. Hale. In a speech that followed 
Rhett’s, Clemens expressed astonishment concerning Rhett’s 
views but even greater astonishment concerning the apparent 
approval demonstrated by Chase, Seward, Sumner, and Hale. 
Strangely, he said, abolitionists had applauded and encouraged 
a speech by an extreme southern senator denouncing the na¬ 
tional government and calling himself a disunionist. There 
must be, he suggested, “a sympathy in treason as well as m 
knavery.” In using such language, Clemens may have een 
seeking to provoke Rhett to challenge him to a duel. 

Defending the resolution, Clemens said that adoption of 
the measure would give assurance to the country that Congress 
intended to “put an end to agitation” and remove a weapon 
from the hands of demagogues. Free soilers in the North, 
he charged, were currently proclaiming that there was no ob¬ 
ligation to abide by the compromise agreement because South¬ 
erners were determined to destroy it. At the same time, south¬ 
ern secessionists were telling Southerners that the Compromise 
was a nullity because of northern actions in defiance of it. 
Under the circumstances, adoption of tjie resolution would 
be a victory for friends of law and order. Resistance to pas 


^Mobile, Daily Advertiser, February 12, 1852. 
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sage of the compromise measures had been one matter, he said, 
but resistance to the law was a totally different one. 

Clemens then summarized the evolution of the compromise 
measures. The admission of California, he asserted, was not 
solely an act of northern aggression. After all, President James 
Knox Polk had first explored the possibility of admitting it 
as a free state, and eight of the 15 southern states had furnished 
votes for admission, including a majority of those from Ten¬ 
nessee and Kentucky. Despite irregularities concerning the 
California constitution, he -said, Congress had voted to admit 
the state, an action legal within the meaning of the Constitu¬ 
tion. As to Utah, both North and South had assented to the 
Utah Bill, a bill which had been framed to “suit the taste” of 
southern men and to obviate “every reasonable” southern ob¬ 
jection. Even the “Pillars of the Southern Rights Church” 
had supported it. Under its provisions, he pointed out. South¬ 
erners were free to take their slave property into the Utah 
Territory. For the fir-st time, he declared, Northerners had 
agreed in advance to leave the question of slavery to local 
settlers and had allowed repeal of Mexican law forbidding 
slavery. To him, it was sufficient that there was no exclusion 
of Southerners, no insult to southern feelings. Despite argu¬ 
ments to the contrary, he said, the Texas boundary settlement 
had been a southern measure, passed with southern help and 
ratified by Texas. Texas, moreover, had never had a legal 
claim to the disputed area. Although the Fugitive Slave Law 
was being evaded in some places, even violently, some violations 
of any law were to be expected. In no way was the law a 
dead letter, Clemens said, for it was being enforced on a wide 
scale. 

Approval of the resolution, stated Clemens, did not require 
approval of the Compromise. It was simply a public declara¬ 
tion of willingness to submit to the law. Anyone who wished 
to see agitation cease, therefore, could conscientiously vote for 
it. In casting such a vote, he would not have to retract earlier 
views or to praise measures he had voted against. Only the 
Fugitive Slave Law and the measure related to the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia, he felt, were still open to agitation. 
Even though he personally believed Congress had no right to 
meddle with slavery in the District of Columbia, he would not 
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seek repeal of the slave trade provision, for it had been adopted 
as part of a series of agreements to resolve North-South dif¬ 
ferences. 
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Turning to a discussion of Rhett’s views about secession, 
Clemens said that Rhett had tried to prove that each state had 
a separate right to peaceable secession. Why, mused Clemens, 
had Rhett dwelled upon the idea with such exultation? To 
Clemens, the right of secession was the right to self destruction. 
Some, he suspected, had given too loose an interpretation to 
the concept of state sovereignty and thought of sovereign states 
as if sovereignty were “absolute and unquestioned.” Under 
the Constitution, however, states could not be sovereign in an 
absolute sense. The national government, Clemens pointed out, 
exercised certain exclusive powers, and a specific provision of 
the Constitution declared that document to be the supreme 
law of the land. The states were, therefore, “sovereign for 
some purposes but for those purposes only.” The doctrine 
of peaceable secession, he declared, was “as wild a vision as 
as ever haunted the brain of a moonstruck politician.” The 
framers of the Constitution had not created a rope of sand 
with seeds of its own destruction included in the document. 
As for himself, Clemens said, he could support revolution in 
answer to oppression, but he could not support the concept 
of peaceable secession advocated by the fire eaters. 

Even if the right of secession existed, suggested Clemens, 
there was no current issue justifying such a step. No in¬ 
dividual could specify a “single essential right” anyone had 
been deprived of. Agitators, nevertheless, called for secession 
at the risk of war and destruction. Any disunion effort, warned 
Clemens, would produce desolation. In his speech, Rhett had 
invited Southerners to a “banquet of blood.” Instead of seces¬ 
sion, said Clemens, support of the Compromise was necessary 
in order to promote healing. After the human mind had been 
agitated by angry discussions, time was required to dispel 
“prejudices and remove animosities” just as time was required 
to bring calm to the sea after a storm. Only a few months 
ago, he noted, many had looked to the "future with “dread 
and apprehension,” but they now looked forward to the future 
with optimism. Within a short time, he predicted, feelings of 
doubt and terror would be replaced by those of hope and 
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joy. 66 

For more than a year, hard feelings had been building up 
between Clemens and Rhett because of Clemens’ leadership of 
the Unionist movement in Alabama and Rhett’s leadership of 
the Southern Rights Movement. Earlier differences plus the 
Clemens attack on Rhett provoked Rhett to make an emotional 
attack on him in a speech delivered after a delay of several 
weeks. Explaining that he had been at home in South Caro¬ 
lina most of the time since the Clemens’ speech, Rhett called 
attention to the part of it in which Clemens had accused him 
of being friendly to Sumner, Chase, Hale, and Seward and 
denied the truth of the charge. Any charge of sympathy be¬ 
tween him and northern free soilers about slavery, said he, 
was baseless. Indeed, he declared, Clemens’ views were closer 
to northern views than were his own. He was not, he in¬ 
sisted, guilty of knavery and treason and would discredit 
Clemens as a witness. 

Citing numerous speeches that Clemens had made during 
the compromise debates, Rhett attempted to demonstrate that 
Clemens had once held positions similar to his own current 
views. At one time, Rhett said, he had considered Clemens to 
be a brilliant leader of the southern cause, but that was before 
Clemens modified his point of view. In 1850, Clemens had 
been looked on as a “State Rights, Resistance Man”; now, 
he was looked on as a submissionist. Then, he had denounced 
the compromise measures as unconstitutional and unendurable; 
now, he said the Compromise was constitutional and a source 
of great blessings. Then, he had denounced those who sup¬ 
ported compromise as traitors; now, he was one himself and 
called resisters traitors. Then, he had said the states were 
sovereign; now, he said they were not. Then, he supported 
secession; now, he denounced it. Then, he had vindicated the 
rights and honor of the South; now, he did not. In Alabama, 
Clemens was now a submissionist doing what he could to 
quell the “proud spirit of resistance” which he had earlier 
helped to raise. After going over to submission “utter and 
entire,” he now denounced those who followed his old views 
because they would not bow to “an ignominious surrender.” 


60 Congressional Globe (Appendix), Thirty-Second Congress, First Session, 93-97. 
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Indeed, Clemens ■ had announced that he would not support 
repeal of any part of the Compromise, not even the part 
related to stoppage of the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 
In closing, Rhett cited the Buford and McCall letters from Ala¬ 
bama alleging that Clemens had pledged himself to support 
President Taylor in order to secure Whig support for his 
election to the Senate in 1849. In light of the perfidious 
nature of Clemens, Rhett concluded, his character did not 

entitle him to be a judge of others. 57 


Clemens answered Rhett in a speech denouncing Rhett 
and defending himself. Rhett, he pointed out, had sent him 
a note apprising him of his coming speech and had given prior 
notice to the press and the galleries that the speech was for - 
coming. In his speech, said Clemens, Rhett had demonstrate 
both an ignorance of the history of the Compromise and of 
Clemens’ views. In fact, Rhett had drawn conclusions so false 
that they could be attributed only to a “blind and rabid spin 
of disunion” which prevented him from seeing facts that shou 
be “as apparent as the noon-day sun.” Denying that he had 
called Rhett a knave and a traitor, Clemens insisted that he 
had referred to abolitionist support of Rhett only in a figura¬ 
tive sense. If Rhett had really believed that the charges of 
knave and traitor were real ones, suggested Clemens, he should 
not have waited two months to reply and should have replied 
by means other than a speech. A true man, he said, wou d 
have looked for redress elsewhere. Instead of taking a man y 
course, however, Rhett had sought to discredit Clemens in 
the Senate by promoting false impressions about him. Althoug 
he denied that he had “calumniated” Rhett, C^mens admitted 
that he had refused to be introduced to him when firSt 
entered the Senate and that he had never sought R hetts com¬ 
pany. But, he maintaine, he had not sought to make Rhett s 
character the theme of discussion in the Senate because it was 
“too small.” Rhett, he said, was like the viper which made 
a hissing sound but had no sting. In reading from letters 
relating to Clemens’ election in 1849, Rhett had resurrected 
a dead carcass, for the slanders included in the letters had 
already been disproved. The charges were a foul lie, un¬ 
mitigated and unredeemed by the slightest resemb ance 

* Congressional Globe, Thirty-Second Congress, First Session, 640-647. 
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truth.” Whatever had occurred in 1849, moreover, Clemens 
asserted, he had never deserted Democratic principles. 58 

In a continuation of his speech on the following day, 
Clemens explained that he could have replied to Rhett with 
an even temper if Rhett had restricted his criticism to his 
political course, his alleged inconsistencies, or his abandon¬ 
ment of state rights; but, after Rhett had quoted from the 
columns of a “low and scurrilous newspaper,” he had felt com¬ 
pelled to give a full answer. For the language used he had 
no regrets. Now that he was calmer, however, he felt that 
enough had been said about the newspaper charges. Turning 
to Rhett’s charges of inconsistency, Clemens insisted that 
Rhett had misrepresented him in claiming that he was a 
thorough state rights man in 1850 but a consolidationist in 
1851. Apparently, Rhett had misunderstood his use of the 
term “sovereign” as applied to states. Earlier, said Clemens, 
he had denied the right of a President to subdue a state, but 
he had never denied the right of Congress to do so under 
proper circumstances. Indeed, existence of the Union depended 
on the authority to coerce states. Clearly, sovereignty of states 
had been circumscribed by the Constitution; for, in it, the states 
had given up some attributes of sovereignty, such as the right 
to make treaties. Whatever the facts of the case, however, 
Clemens said he could expect only detraction from the “tribe 
of constitutional exponents” who chose to respond with such 
terms as “federalist consolidationist and submissionist” when 
they heard arguments they could not answer. Conceding that 
he had said he would go with Alabama if she left the Union, 
he insisted that he had not intended to imply that the state 
had the right to secede. A state, he felt, could leave the Union 
by asserting the right of revolution, and he could happily join 
his state if it so acted. In recent past, he added, he had been 
trying to calm restless feelipg while Rhett and his group had 
been trying to stir up prejudice and animosity. 

Regardless of claims that had been made, Clemens said, he 
had never been a disunionist. In 1850, the term disunion had 
been used, but it was looked on only as a “desperate remedy 
for intolerable oppression” and was contemplated with a shud- 
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der. In light of the existing state of affairs, immoderate lan¬ 
guage had been appropriate. Later, however, Northerners had 
dropped the Wilmot Proviso, taken a more cooperative attitude, 
and granted the South several concessions in the Compromise. 
Now that the spirit of fanaticism had subsided in the North, 
he no longer saw a need to persist in a course of denunciation. 
He had, he said, opposed the admission of California, but had 
ultimately submitted to admission because resistance would have 
been “folly and madness.” Since representatives of several 
cotton states had voted for the California bill, secession of a 
few states would have made no sense because it would have 
resulted in a “little Confederacy on the Gulf.” When the ques¬ 
tion became one of “submission or civil war,” he had taken the 
calmer course while the Rhettites and abolitionists had stressed 
differances. He wanted no discordant Union bound together 
by bonds of force but one in which each section cherished 
“habitual respect” for the rights of others. If the whole of the 
South decided to leave the Union, surmised Clemens, they might 
be allowed to go peaceably, for coercion would be difficult. But 
force would certainly be used if one or a few states attempted 
to secede, and lasting peace was unlikely if a separate Con¬ 
federacy were set up. 


Answering Rhett’s charge that he had left Washington in 
1850 a submissionist, Clemens conceded that he had returned to 
Alabama prepared to submit to the law. Even though the South 
had not won on all issues, he said, it had obtained enoug 
I concessions with which to be content. Upon his return o 
Alabama, he had found demagogues haranguing the peop e in 
1 an effort to convince them that they had been wronge , ou 
raged, and robbed. In spite of bitter attacks on him. y * s 
element, Clemens declared, he had dared to tell Alabamians the 
truth. The results of the Alabama election in 1851 proved 
that they had listened to him, for all candidates had been forced 
to deny that they were secessionists or disuniomsts. He, and 
most Southerners, were both submissionists and Southern lg s 
men, indeed, better Southern Rights men than was Rhett. 
They were devoted both to the South and the Union. . 
of the demagogue, he concluded, must be,answered wi ^ m 
and reason.” 59 Because of the stinging attack on Rhett, some 
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predicted that a duel would follow. 60 

Rhett answered, however, in a speech in which he main¬ 
tained that Clemens had attacked him without provocation and 
that he had added insult to injury by calling him a traitor and 
a knave. He admitted that, considering the provocation, he 
should not have delayed so long in making a reply and that, 
possibly, he should have replied in a different manner. Rhett 
had not, he said, issued a challenge because of two reasons: 
he was a professor of religion and did not think it proper to 
engage in a duel, and he wished to vindicate a higher cause 
than his own honor. He had been a Christian for more than 
twenty years and feared God more than man. In his speeches, 
he said, he had attempted to point up great conservative 
principles arising from state rights and state sovereignty, with¬ 
out which there would be a “consolidated despotism.” The 
consolidators were traitors if anyone was, not he. Regardless 
of what Clemens said, there could not be two sovereignties, 
for sovereignty was “the supreme ultimate authority.” It re¬ 
sided in the states, which had allowed the United States to 
exercise certain elements of it. But the states could resume 
their authority whenever they thought proper. True courage, 
said Rhett, could be best evidenced by the “firm maintenance” 
of principles amidst temptations and trials. In defending him¬ 
self against the assaults of Clemens, he had been alone but 
alone without fear. In bringing up the Alabama correspondence, 
he insisted, he had brought up a public matter; for if the 
charges in the letters were true, Clemens should be unseated. 61 

In a brief reply, Clemens asserted that he was the equal of 
Rhett in place, learning, reputation, estimation of the Senate, 
and estimation of the country and stated that he had expected 
the issue to “terminate without the Senate.” He had not known, 
he said, that Rhett was a church member until the night before. 
Once he had heard of this fact, he had decided not to use of¬ 
fensive expressions against Rhett. At the same time, he felt 
that Rhett’s religious convictions should have prevented him 
from using provocative hanguage rather than serving as an 
excuse for avoiding the consequences. How, he asked, could 


“Huntsville, Southern Advocate, March 24, 1852. 

61 Congressional Globe, Thirty-Second Congress, Second Session, 654-656. 
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Rhett have had Christian charity and still have held a “mahg- 
oTlf Viitterness” which would have been a credit to a lien . 
Hot coutd he have planned at the foot of the altar “a co d- 
blooded and deliberate assault upon the reputation of 

man?” 62 

During his last two years in the Senate Clemens^ecame 
deeply involved in two serious matters related to Amencan 
foreign relations: debate concerning the appropriate Ameri¬ 
can Situde toward the Hungarian exile Louis "h and 

debate concerningtheappropriate response to ^ 

proposal involving the future official 

SEPSIS 

Clemens, such was not the case. ' had overtaken 

a republican only after defeat „ ke sa jd bad 

him in Europe. Kossuth’s purpose in H “ gy ’ „ and 

been establishment of the “supremacy of the Magya 

•-■rssrsrs: 

along with ’ he ^ repub iican sentiments. If he was 
power, he had not uttered repuoii recently Despite 

now a republican, his views had change ^ „, ^ s KosS uth 
arguments of some to the contrary, asserted “s Ko s 
was not a “guest of the nation.” Bather the_Dnrted & 
offered asylum to him and his associates^ Underthec 

stances, Kossuth’s reception should " if 

public which could have pageants and processions 

they wished. 

Clemens then expressed fears that Kossuth would become 

an agitator instead of an immigrant, that he would 1 

use the United States for political purposes. Already, he h 
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shown too much vanity and, in speeches to public groups, had 
actually attempted to intervene in internal matters of the 
United States. Wherever Kossuth had gone, he had proclaimed 
himself as a “political missionary.” He, Clemens felt, wished 
to induce England and the United States “to combine for the 
purpose of preventing Russian interference with the affairs 
of Europe,” to cause the United States to abandon the tra¬ 
dition of Washington and become a guardian of the nations 
of Europe. The United States, Clemens warned, should be cau¬ 
tious in any official action it took and guard against offending 
Russia. Adoption of the policy supported by Kossuth could 
lead either to ridicule or to the use of “cannonballs and 
bayonets,” for Russia would likely scorn the United States and 
remind Americans of the strife that had recently divided their 
own people. 63 Supporters of Kossuth expressed regret that 
Clemens had spoken so harshly about their hero and predicted 
that the outside world would make a great deal of the speech. 64 

When the subject of Kossuth’s visit came up again two 
months later, however, Clemens again vigorously attacked him 
and his activities. He was alarmed, he said, that some were 
talking about giving “material aid” to Hungary. He regretted 
that, because a foreigner who was also an orator and a hero 
had come to America “preaching a crusade against the nations 
of the Old World,” some had been won over to his cause. Un¬ 
fortunately, he felt, the voice of wisdom had been drowned by 
“the wild shouts of the frenzied mob.” Despite Kossuth’s claims 
to the contrary, he did not understand the “simple creed” of 
republican. Accustomed to pomp and pageantry he demanded 
both wherever he went. While in Washington, he had not even 
visited Mt. Vernon. Clemens doubted whether American in¬ 
terests justified giving aid to the Magyars to help them throw 
off Austria rule, for both Austria and Russia could be expected 
to crush any resistance. There would be a risk of war abroad 
and militarism at home. Embarkation on a policy of inter¬ 
vention would require a large outlay for expansion of the army 
and navy. If war followed, moreover, great losses in trade 
would result bringing suffering to shippers, manufacturers, and 
farmers. Too, a project of intervention would require co- 


". Ibid 52-54. 
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operation with the British who mostly looked out after their 
own interests. Citing Washington’s warnings against foreign 
entanglements in his Farewell Address, Clemens pointed out 
that all subsequent presidents had heeded his warning. As 
a consequence, the United States had attended to its own affairs 
?or several decades and had become “rich, happy, and power¬ 
ful.” The task of the United States, he concluded, was still 

a mission of peace, not a mission of blood.” 5 

On February 7, 1853, following the election of Franklin 
Pierce as President, Clemens made a major speech concerning 
a possible tripartite agreement calling for non-mtervention in 
Cuba which had been suggested by Great Britain and Fr . 
Prior to his speech, Lewis Cass of Michigan had introduced 
resolutions opposing further colonization by E urope powers 
in the Western Hemisphere and suggesting that any European 
interest in Cuba should be considered an unfriendly act It 
was regrettable, said Clemens, that senators had not been g 
more information and that the President-elect had not been 
consulted earlier about the subject, for it would have been mo 
politic to have let the new administration take the first steps 
in such a major policy matter. There were times in history, 

Clemens reminded the Senate, when a ase feared 

followed by years of suffering; the United States, hefea^ 
was approaching such a period when her conduct would lead 

to good or evil. Heretofore, the government bad r ® SP “‘^ 
the advice of Washington and had steered clear of the tangled 
web of European politics." During this period, the gnnving 
power of the United States had awed Europeans and had caus 
them to see her as a rival destined to overshadow the.r coun¬ 
tries. Following the Mexican War, in which ^ t ^ 'f tfir ms of 
had defeated a nation of 7,000,000 people and dictated terms of 
peace, foreigners no longer laughed at the inadequacy of Amen 
can military forces but commented about^ their ’ r ial 

he felt, Britain and France, in an effort to ^heckt 
expansion of the United States, had asked her to join them 
a commitment to the Crown of Spain to leave control 
undisturbed for all time. Beyond what the proposal specif icay 

suggested, moreover, Britain and France had conv ® yed a ™''^ 
threat to the United States that they were watching Cuba and 

'Con s „„io^l Ghb * (Appendix) Thinj-Sncond Congress, First Sasion, 179-181. 
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were determined to resist any American efforts to acquire it. 

To redeem any threat from contempt, said Clemens, any 
party making one should be prepared to carry it into effect. 
Britain, he believed, could not afford to declare war on the 
United States. She depended on southern cotton; she was afraid 
of an uprising among her own downtrodden masses, and she 
feared an American invasion of Canada and attacks on her 
commerce. She would not be willing to save Cuba for Spain 
at the expense of losing Canada. France, likewise, was in no 
condition to challenge the United States. Her imperial throne, 
recently established, was sitting on a volcano ready to erupt 
at any time. Since the ocean was not her element, moreover, 
she could not safely land an army on American soil. “Vessels 
of war, manned by peasantry,” declared Clemens, represented 
“feeble foes.” The proposition made by Britain and France, 
nevertheless, had been seized upon as a means to “inflame the 
people’s minds.” Resentment excited by it, he feared, might 
lead to offensive acts on the part of the United States which 
could lead to conflict. The United States, he suggested, should 
laugh to scorn any implied threat, certainly a better policy 
than yielding to the dictates of “hasty resentment.” Cuba 
could then be taken by the United States when it was “right 
and needful” for her to take it. Impatient with those who 
wanted to take Cuba immediately, he insisted that the United 
States could wait until the “pear ha[d] ripened.” 

The best foreign policy for the United States, declared 
Clemens, was for her to attend to her own business and not 
to assume guardianship over all mankind. The Christian creed 
did not teach that one country should covet the possessions of 
its neighbors or indulge in lawless war and conquet. Some, 
nevertheless, dignified war in the name of progress. Signs 
of such dangerous trends had been evident during the visit of 
Kossuth, in the efforts of American® to take Cuba, and in the 
apparent efforts of Young America to bring about a war with 
any country on any pretext. To him, progress did not require 
hanging out a glove (as in the days of old) as a challenge 
to others to engage in combat and risking unknown dangers 
in order to inculcate principles “by the edge of the sword.” 
Should such a spirit continue into the future, Clemens envisioned 
a day, after the United States had taken Cuba and Canada, 
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^Tt would seek to impose its win on all the world in order 
to enact “the bloody drama of American progres . 

Immediate annexation of Cuba, Clemens asserted would 

be of questionable propriety. Already m_ p ° 8 ®®® S1 ° lie United 
territory and already prosperous ^ g pain > s once 

. not covet the^^ for either agriculture 
mighty empire. She 1 , Key -y^est commanded 

or national defense. Since . United States should 

the Gulf trade and even C " ba .'*tL thai bdonging to Spain, 
fortify this territory " of ta g^ ^ t£> American 

Annexation of Cuba, ne sa , TT . f j States five or six 

military costs but would also cos th Umted States^ ^ 

million dollars a year injost tai^ because Cuba 

over, injure residents production of staple 

tsw: rst.’Se 

product would flood the American marbet Indeed 

z ittZZ —c 

« c^ d Sor P e? 

governing system would nfVuha could moreover, 

anarchy and violence. Annexa mn , religion would 

lead to religious disturbances for the P^ euch a change on 
lose its special privileges. The ™pact of^such a dr ^ ^ 

an “ignorant, bigoted, an supe involved the presence 

predicted. A further problem, he noted, “''i^d No w kept 

ler conteol by the Spanish military presenc,, tte Umted 

States would have to develop *"JfpSET could be 

With Cuba in the ha "f, of . S ^'’ ti m ab l e value” in wartime 
averted, and Cuba would be poured into 

because the commerce of the Gulf states coma 

its harbors and reshipped in neutral vessels. 

Concluding, ^ *” a 

action in cooperation with Since the Monroe Doc- 

reaffirmation of the MonroeDoctrne.Snc theM^ 

trine had been announced many years , 
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was well known. Silence would indicate determined resolution 
on the part of the United States. He feared, nevertheless, that 
those who spoke of “progress,” “manifest destiny,” and “over¬ 
ruling necessity,” would lead the nation into a situation in 
which freedom would be lost amid the clash of arms. Ameri¬ 
cans should, he warned, ponder long and well before they tam¬ 
pered with “so high and holy a trust.” 66 

Although some had hoped that Clemens would support the 
Whig Party in the 1852 presidential canvass, he remained 
loyal to the Democratic Party and supported the ticket of 
Franklin Pierce and William Rufus King. Both the candidates 
and the platform met the tests he had formulated earlier in 
the year. As part of his contribution to the Democratic effort, 
Clemens spoke in the eastern United States, sometimes from 
the same platform with John van Buren. For his association 
with the free soil sympathizer van Buren, he was attacked by 
some in the South but defended by others who stressed the im¬ 
portance of party unity. 67 

Despite his support of Pierce and King, Clemens had a 
high regard for Winfield Scott, the Whig candidate for Presi¬ 
dent. At the short Second Session of the Thirty-second Con¬ 
gress, he took a lead in seeking congressional approval for con¬ 
ferring the rank of lieutenant general on Scott. Next to Wash¬ 
ington, he declared, no other American deserved the honor 
more. He had, he said, enjoyed hospitality at Scott’s home, 
had fought under his banner, and had sat at his table in 
the capital of a conquered nation. Having known Scott as a 
soldier and as a citizen, he could testify to his honesty, his in¬ 
tegrity, and his patriotism. Clemens pleaded with those who 
had opposed the Mexican War as “unjust and iniquitous” not 
to vote against Scott’s promotion simply because he had led 
American armies during the war. 68 

to 

In the meantime, rumors had been afloat that Clemens 
would be included in the Pierce cabinet, perhaps as Secretary 
of War. According to reports that were in circulation, relations 
were good between Pierce and Clemens, both “politically and 

00 Congressional Globe (Appendix), Thirty-Second Congress, Second Session, 156-158. 
^Montgomery, Tri-Weekly Alabama Journal, September 6, 17, October 8, 1852. 

68 Congressional Globe, Thirty-Second Congress, Second Session, 110; Huntsville, 
Southern Advocate, January 12, 1853. 
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nefsonally.” Clemens had been a colonel in a New England 
Regiment, moreover, and had become acquainted with other 
influential New Englanders. Others reported, that 

Clemens might not be tolerated in the cabinet and that King s 
election as vice president would be to his disadvantage. Under 
t influence of Jefferson Davis Pierce apparent ^ shunned 
placing any former Unionists in his cabinet.’ Later Clemens 
denied 8 that he would have accepted an appointment if one had 
been offered to him. For whatever reason, Clemens was not 
offered a position in the Pierce administration and came home 
facing almost certain defeat in the forthcoming senate race. 
S» period, he must have felt, as he had once said Darnel 

Webster felt after the Seventh of March Speech. 

You have many enemies that know not 
Why they are so, but like to village curs, 

Bark when their fellows do. 70 

Because of the long-standing complaint that Clemens had 
made a deal with the Whigs in 1849, his recent cla 
Robert Barnewell Rhett, and the charge that he drank heaviy, 
his chances of retaining the Senate seat were almost non¬ 
existent. One critic on" 

chance for reelection would be for him to seek Whig^.stance 

I October ^l^lSbsl^with C foinr Mother ^weU^known°North Alabama 
I ^in’the 8 race Clement C. 

| ~ y - ' a* .»• 

i True to this prediction, Clement C. Clay Jr. "om^ A J_ 

I the Democratic caucus and easily elected by ot 

1 sembly. Democratic ranks held firm and the, Whwnot 
support an alternative candidate. Although not officially 
candidate, Clemens received six votes. 71 

'"Huntsville, Somiem Aiaocau, December 22. 18512 1Febtunty '*», IWl Mobhe 

Daily Rasuur, Febtuet, 21, 1853; Uvmgston, June 8, 

’“Huntsville, Southern Advocate, November 24, 1852, 

1 ’Livingston, Sumter County Whig,]^ 12, NoveI ^ B^gg^to BoWng^all, 

I ville, Democrat, September 22, December 8 1853, John Bragg ^ and 

I September 8, 1853, Bolling Hall ^11^7*^,September 30, 1853, Hall 

History, Montgomery; Clement C. Clay to Bolling ’ p 
I Papers- A. J. Pickett to Bolling Hall, October 1, 1850, Hall Papers. 



